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The GENERAL ASSEMBLY met in plenary session on 
November 19 and formally invited Afghanistan, Ice- 
land and Sweden to take their places as Members of the 
United Nations. It adopted the Egyptian Resolution on 
persecution and discrimination; elected Belgium, 
Colombia and Syria to the Security Council and 
Lebanon, New Zealand, United States and Venezuela to 
the Economic and Social Council to replace Members 
whose terms of office expire on December 31, and post- 
poned election to fill the two remaining vacancies on 
the Economic and Social Council until a subsequent 
meeting; referred the election of three Members of the 
Committee on Contributions to the Fifth Committee. 
It also adopted: the report of the First Committee on 
admission of new Members; two reports of the Third 
Committee on (1) national Red Cross and Red Cres- 
cent Societies and (2) transfer to the United Nations 
of powers exercised by the League of Nations under 
international agreements on narcotic drugs; three re- 
ports of the Fifth Committee on (1) membership of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budge- 
tary Questions, (2) utilization by UNESCO of the 
property rights of the League of Nations in the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation and (3) 
expenses of members of commissions and sub-com- 
missions of the Economic and Social Council; and the 
report of the Sixth Committee on Articles 11 and 12 
of the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
(see pages 4 and 9). 


o 
At a meeting on November 19 the GeNERAL Com- 
MITTEE recommended that items | and 2 of its Agenda 
(the convening of the second session of the General 
Assembly in Europe, and the conditions on which 
Switzerland may become a party to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice) be placed on the 
Agenda of the General Assembly. A time schedule call- 
ing for completion of committee work by December 5 
and conclusion of the session by December 11 was also 
adopted (see page 21). 
oO 
At its first meeting, held on November 23, the Sus- 
Committee of the GENERAL CoMMITTEE set up to con- 
sider measures to economize the time of the General 
Assembly agreed that the Secretariat should draft a 
memorandum on this question incorporating the sug- 


gestions so far submitted. 
oS 


The proposal of the U.S.S.R. concerning the presence 
of troops of the United Nations on foreign territories 
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was debated by the First CoMMITTEE (POLITICAL AND 
SECURITY) at meetings on November 20, 21, 22 and 25 


(see page 11). 
o> 


At its first two meetings held on November 21 and 
25 the Joint CommiTTEE of the First AND S1xtH Com- 
MITTEES discussed Item 9 of the First Committee’s 
Agenda “Treatment of Indians in the Union of South 


Africa” (see page 31). 
o 


The general debate in the Seconp COMMITTEE 
(Economic AND FINANCIAL) on the Report from the 
Director-General of UNRRA was concluded on No- 
vember 19. On November 20 and 25 the Committee 
held a general discussion on the Resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council concerning the economic 
reconstruction of devastated areas (see page 28). 

So 

At meetings on November 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 25 
the DrarTinc SuB-COMMITTEE of the SEconD Com- 
MITTEE continued its work of redrafting a resolution 
concerning the world shortage of cereals for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly. 

© 

The THirp COMMITTEE (SOCIAL AND HUMANI- 
TARIAN) continued its discussion on amendments to 
the proposed Constitution of the IRO at meetings on 
November 19, 21, 22 and 25. On November 20 the 
Committee adopted the proposal of the Philippine 
Republic concerning the organization of an inter- 
national conference on freedom of information and 
referred to sub-committees the questions of the trans- 
fer of the welfare activities of UNRRA and the estab- 
lishment of an International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (see page 34). 

o 

The Economic and Social Council’s decision that 
certain advisory social welfare functions of UNRRA 
should be transferred to the United Nations was unani- 
mously endorsed by SuB-CoMMITTEE 1 of the THIRD 
ComMITTEE after discussion at meetings on November 
22. 23 and 25. 

o> 

The granting to the WFTU of the right to submit 
questions to the Economic and Social Council for in- 
sertion in its Agenda was approved by the Joint Com- 
MITTEE of the SECOND AND THIRD COMMITTEE during 
its debate on November 22 and 23 on the Report of 
the Economic and Social Council (see page 24). 

















The CommitTtEE oN UNRRA met on November 19 
and approved a draft report for submission to the 
General Assembly after an amendment stressing the 
need for continuing the work of UNRRA had been 


adopted. 
oO 


At meetings on November 20, 21. 22. 23 and 25 
Sus-ComMITTEE 1 of the FourTH CoMMITTEE (TRUs- 
TEESHIP) completed its preliminary examination and 
approved the first five Articles of the New Zealand 
draft Trusteeship Agreement on Western Samoa (see 
page 40). 


Sus-ComMITTEE 2 of the FouRTH COMMITTEE con- 
tinued its debate on the submission of information by 
Members on non-self-governing territories under the 
provisions of Chapter XI of the Charter: adopted a 
Belgian Resolution “that Member states transmitting 
information under Article 73 (e) are invited to send 
to the Secretary-General by June 30 of each year, the 
most recent information which is at their disposal,” 
and considered proposals submitted by China and 
Cuba and a joint resolution by the Governments of 
the U.S.A., the U.K., the Netherlands and Denmark 
regarding the handling of information from non-self- 
governing territories (see page 19). 

oS 


At meetings on November 20, 21 and 25 the FirTH 
CoMMITTEE (ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY) dis- 
cussed the joint report of the Secretary-General and of 
the Negotiating Committee on the transfer to the 
United Nations of certain assets of the League of 
Nations; and revision of the provisional financial 
regulations in order to make them applicable to the 
financial year 1947 and later years. It approved: the 
revised draft resolution of the appointment of external 
auditors of the United Nations and of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice; and the report of the Joint 
Sub-Committee of the Fifth and Sixth Committees re- 
garding financial items concerning the International 
Court of Justice. It also adopted a draft resolution on 
the budgetary and financial relationship between the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


At its first meeting on November 19 the Sus-Com- 
MITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS of the FirTH COMMITTEE 
elected its officers, adopted its Agenda and began its 
examination of the Report of the Committee on Con- 
tributions and of the scale of apportionments. 


o 


The revision of assessments of certain Members of 
the United Nations and the basis for proposed con- 
tributions, including those of the three new Members. 
were discussed by the COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS 
at meetings on November 21 and 22. 


The Apvisory COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BuDGETARY Questions held its first meeting on No- 
vember 20. elected its chairman and held a preliminary 
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discussion of the budget estimates for 1946 and 1947. 
At meetings on November 22 and 23 it began exami- 
nation of the budgets of the International Court of 
Justice and of various Departments of the Secretariat 
of the United Nations. 


o 


The Joint Sus-CoMMIrTEE of the FirTH AND Sixtx 
COMMITTEES met on November 23 and 25 and ap. 
proved the following items in regard to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice: the currency in which the 
emoluments of the Judges and the Registrar should be 
paid; the pensions of the Judges; the salary of the 
Registrar; and the conditions under which Members 
and the Registrar should have their travel expenses 
refunded. The Sub-Committee also discussed the 
categories of officials to which limited immunities, ex- 
emptions and travelling facilities should apply under 
the conventions on privileges and immunities of the 
United Nations. 


o 


The S1xtH CoMMITTEE (LEGAL) met on November 
20 and 22. It adopted the Secretary-General’s Report 
on the official emblem of the United Nations, con- 
sidered the report of Sub-Committee 2 on privileges 
and immunities and discussed the joint resolution on 
the crime of genocide presented by the delegations of 
Cuba, India and Panama (see page 29). 


Sus-CoMMITTEE 1] (CopIFICATION OF _ INTERNA- 
TIONAL Law) met on November 20, 21 and 25. It 
completed its examination of the regulations for the 
registration and publication of treaties, and began con- 
sideration of the codification of international law. 


SuB-COMMTTEE 2 (PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES) 
met on November 25 and dealt with the question of the 
privileges and immunities of the United Nations in 
Switzerland, and the request from the President of the 
General Assembly for an advisory opinion on the appli- 
cation of Rule 75 of the Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure. 

Oo 

Informal meetings of CoMMITTEE 2 of the ATOMIC 
ENERGY CoMMISSION were held on November 21 and 
25. Discussion was continued on technical aspects of 
control and a draft report on the work of the Scientific 
and Technical Committee was considered in connection 
with the Commission’s general report for submission 
to the Security Council by December 31. 


o 

The FIRST sEssiON OF UNESCO convened in Paris 
on November 19, After electing Leon Blum (France) 
as President of the Conference, a general debate on 
the Report of the Preparatory Commission was held at 
plenary meetings on November 20, 21, 22 and 23, and 
an Executive Board was appointed and directed as 
its first task to select a candidate for Director-General 


of UNESCO. On November 25 the Program Commis- 
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sion and the Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Com- 
mission began their work after electing their chairmen 
and adopting their Agendas. 


o 
The INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON TEXTILES OF THE 


ILO which convened in Brussels on November 14 com- 
pleted its w ork on November 22, Detailed resolutions 
were adopted on wages, hours of work, recruiting for 
the industry, vocational training, and social welfare 
and security, including the extension of social services. 
the improvement of working conditions and holidays 
with pay. It also adopted a declaration emphasizing 
that the essential problem of the industry was to satisfy 
the accumulated need for textiles throughout the world. 

The INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE ILO on BuILp- 
inG, CiviL ENGINEERING AND PuBLic Works convened 
in Brussels on November 25. 


A time schedule fixing December 11 as the 
closing date for plenary meetings was unani- 
mously recommended to the General Assembly 
by the General Committee on November 19. This 
schedule is based on the calculation of the bu- 
reaux of the committees that all the committees 
with the exception of the Headquarters Commit- 
tee (which cannot begin its final deliberation till 
the return of its inspection sub-committee) could 
complete their work on December 5. 


Between the commencement of the present ses- 
sion on October 23 and November 16, fourteen 
plenary and 94 committee meetings have been 
held. The main committees began their work on 
November 1 and by December 5, the proposed 
closing date, they would have had five weeks 
less the two days occupied by plenary sessions. 

At the General Committee’s discussion of the 
subject Dr. Manuilsky of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
said the number of meetings might be increased, 
and simultaneous interpretation might be used, 
but he did not think the chairman of a commit- 
tee could take it upon himself to restrict discus- 
sion. 

After examination of the First Committee’s 
agenda however, Dr. Manuilsky accepted the 
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Time Schedule 





In London, Committees of the PREPARATORY Com- 
MITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT have reached agreement on 
most-favored-nation treatment in regard to the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and elimination of preferences; and on 
emergency action in respect to imports of particular 
products. 

A proposal that an interim co-ordinating committee 
for international commodity agreements be appointed 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
consult with all inter-governmental bodies concerned 
with work which may lead to the establishment of 
inter-governmental commodity agreements under 
terms of Chapter VI of the ITO Charter was presented 
by the United Nations delegation at a meeting on No- 
vember of 25 of Committee 2 of the PREPARATORY 
Commission ON WorLD Foop Proposats. 





Recommended 


Chairman’s suggestion that a time schedule 
should be proposed for the various items of its 
agenda. 

At the same meeting, the Genera] Committee 
unanimously recommended that the General As- 
sembly place on its agenda a draft resolution 
proposed by the delegation of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. to convene the second regular session of 
the General Assembly in Europe. The resolution 
proposes to authorize the Secretary-General to 
determine the place of meeting. (See the Weekly 
Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 16.) 

The Committee also unanimously recommend- 
ed inclusion on the General Assembly agenda of 
the Security Council’s recommendation on the 
conditions on which Switzerland may become a 
party to the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. This question, the General Committee 
suggested, should be referred to the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee. 

At the request of the Chairman and in order to 
obtain better geographical distribution the Com- 
mittee added a representative of China to its sub- 
committee which is examining the question of 
measures to economize the time of the General 


Assembly. 









Resolutions Adopted at Plenary Meetings 


Declaration to end persecutions and discrimination 


‘ 
Nine items on the Agenda were considered by the 
General Assembly at its plenary meetings on November 
19. These were in addition to the admission of the 
three new Members and the election of members to the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social Council and 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budge- 
tary Questions (see page 9). 

The only items that caused discussion were a draft 
resolution on persecution and discrimination; the re- 
port of the Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural ) 
Committee on the transfer to the United Nations of 
powers exercised by the League of Nations under the 
international agreements, conventions and protocols 
on narcotic drugs; the report of the First (Political 
and Security) Committee on the admission of new 
Members, and the report of the First Committee on 
rules governing the admission of new Members. 


Persecution and discrimination 


The resolution on persecution and discrimination 
had been submitted by the delegation of Egypt, re- 
jected by the General Committee, but admitted to the 
Agenda by the General Assembly at its plenary meet- 
ing on November 9 (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, 
No. 16). 

The resolution proposed that the General Assembly 
declare that it is in the higher interests of humanity to 
put an immediate end to religious and so-called racial 
persecutions and discrimination, and call on the gov- 
ernments and responsible authorities to conform both 
to the letter and to the spirit of the Charter of the 
United Nations and to take the most prompt and 
energetic steps to that end. 

Thanking all the speakers who had previously 
spoken in favor of the resolution and who had sug- 
gested unanimity in adopting it, Helmy Bahgat 
Badaoui Bey of Egypt said that though each of those 
speakers may have had in mind a special kind of dis- 
crimination and persecution, they were all deeply con- 
vinced that the resolution was a declaration against 
every kind of discrimination or persecution wherever 
it might occur. 

“Tt is the expression of a sound principle,” he de- 
clared. “It is a victory of good over evil . . . it must 
be carried by the unanimous vote and decision of your 
Assembly.” 


“Problem far from solved” 


Giving his full support to the resolution in the name 
of his delegation, Oscar Lange of Poland said: 

“Ours is a nation which has suffered very deeply 
from the Nazi occupation. The Nazis treated us as a 
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so-called inferior race. We have lost six million citj- 
zens during the occupation. Today the fascist Axis is 
defeated, but we know that the problem of religious 
and so-called racial persecution and discrimination js 
far from being solved in the world.” 

The resolution, he continued, was really but an im- 
plementation of the section on human rights in the 
Charter of the United Nations, and he thought that all 
Members would act in the spirit of the Charter if they 
adopted the resolution unanimously. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R. remarked that 
the resolution was entirely in keeping with the aims 
and purposes of the United Nations. The respect of 
human rights and essential freedoms must be promoted, 
and discrimination on the grounds of race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion must be brought to an end. 

While the U.S.S.R. welcomed any measures which 
would enable the United Nations to enact such prin- 
ciples, the resolution of Egypt was not entirely satis- 
factory to his delegation. It had a rather general 
nature. There were no precise data, whereas it was 
known that racial and religious persecutions were 
taking place. No names were given, and no measures 
were suggested which would actually put an end to 
these persecutions. Immediate steps were necessary, 
Mr. Vyshinsky thought, to put an end to them. That 
was why his delegation thought there was a serious 
defect in the resolution. 

Nevertheless they understood the resolution touched 
on a very important principle, and’ despite the defect 
they recognized in it, they saw no reason to vote 
against it. 


Principal not observed 


Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China said that while 
his delegation realized that the principle enunciated 
in the resolution was found in the Charter, they be- 
lieved with the Egyptian delegation that attention could 
not be called to it too often. They were concerned that 
there were parts of the world which still failed to ob- 
serve this fundamental principle of equality of races 
and equality of religions. 

He joined with the representative of the U.S.S.R. in 
hoping that in the future the United Nations would 
have an opportunity to propose more concrete meas- 
ures, especially when concrete questions were brought 
before the United Nations for adjustment. 

Within the confines of China, which had five thou- 
sand years of national existence, there were five races, 
many languages and nearly all the principal religions 
in the world, Dr. Koo pointed out; but they were never 
allowed to interfere with the normal life of the people. 
The Chinese delegation hoped that the support of the 
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General Assembly for the Egyptian resolution would 
be unanimous. 

General Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippine Repub- 
lic supported the resolution because his delegation be- 
lieved that every appeal to the conscience of the world 
that had for its purpose the welding together of the 
United Nations into one world must be supported. 

[It was true it was a resolution “without teeth,” but it 
was important that ““we ourselves in this General As- 
sembly realize how significant is the expression of the 
will of this Assembly. A resolution of this nature is 
a warning call by 54 nations, a reminder, if you will. 
to every Member nation that it must give way to the 
pressure of world opinion which demands that it con- 
form to the letter and spirit of the Charter, signed in 
the interest of one world and one humanity.” 

“If we want the United Nations to become a living 
organization,” said Mr. Justice Chagla of India, “it is 
not sufficient to sign charters or pass solemn resolu- 
tions; we must conform loyally and honestly to the 
principles we have subscribed to in the Charter.” 


Urges scrutiny at home 

He hoped the representatives of every Member state 
would go back to their countries and carefully scruti- 
nize their administration and laws in order to make cer- 
tain that neither in legislative nor administrative mat- 
ters there was any discrimination between peoples of 
different races and colors, nor that any section of their 
people was persecuted because of their religion, politi- 
cal opinions or on any other ground. 

Senator Warren R. Austin of the United States re- 
marked that what was taking place ought to encourage 
the whole world. The substance of the resolution was 
of immense importance because of its spiritual char- 
acter. Its unanimous adoption would reassure the 
world on the capacity of the General Assembly to 
transact business and make progress on a level which 
gives the greatest assurance of removing the causes of 
war. 

In the United States, he said, the reaction to the con- 
duct of the General Assembly with respect to this par- 
ticular subject would benefit the cause of tne Uniied 
Nations. His delegation recognized in the resolution 
itself, in its substance and in the fact that it was pre- 
sented and espoused by countries not among the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council “a very signifi- 
cant affirmation of that great principle of sovereign 
equality which is the oaken beam that supports the 
entire super-structure of this organization for security 
and peace in the world.” 


Bill of Rights is objective 

Sir Hartley Shawcross of the United Kingdom agreed 
with Mr. Vyshinsky that it was not enough to pass pious 
resolutions and make eloquent speeches about matters 
of this kind. In more than one country at the present 
time, he said, the liberties, the rights, the dignity of 
man were not fully achieved and in some respects were 
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actually trampled underfoot. That was why it was so 
important that the constitution of the Human Rights 
Commission should be completed without delay and 
that the Commission should draw up a Bill of Rights 
defining the fundamental liberties of man, ensuring 
that there was no religious, racial or political discrimi- 
nation and providing machinery to ensure that these 
rights were secured and protected. 

His delegation intended, in the appropriate commit- 
tee of the General Assembly, to work toward the com- 
pletion of that Commission and to urge upon it the 
importance of producing at the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly a code or bill defining the fundamental 
liberties of man which all states must respect. 

Alexandre Parodi of France wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the resolution and pointed out that he was speak- 
ing in the name of a country whose legislation had at 
no time in history known any racial discrimination 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Parodi was the last speaker. and the resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 


Contributions Committee 

At the afternoon plenary meeting on November 19 
the General Assembly referred the matter of electing 
three members of the standing Committee on Contribu- 
tions to the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee. 


Intellectual co-operation 

A resolution submitted by the Fifth Committee and 
relating to UNESCO and the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation was adopted unanimously. 

By this resolution the General Assembly recom- 
mended that as soon as possible after UNESCO has been 
definitely established, it should take over such of the 
functions and activities of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation as may be performed within 
the scope of the program adopted at the UNESCO Gen- 
eral Conference, as set forth in the draft agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and UNESCO. 

The General Assembly further recommended that an 
agreement be concluded between UNESCO and the In- 
stitute before December 31, 1946, in order to facilitate 
the assumption by UNESCO of the functions and activi- 
ties of the Institute. 

In order to ensure, under the auspices of UNESCO, 
the continuity of the work performed by the Institute, 
the General Assembly invited the Secretary-General to 
authorize UNESCO to utilize the assets of the Institute 
transferred by the League of Nations to the United 
Nations. 

In recommending the adoption of this resolution, the 
Fifth Committee had considered a report by the Secre- 
tary-General on the subject and recommendations by 
the Economic and Social Council. It had also taken note 
of the fact that the assets in question would remain the 
property of the United Nations. 

The International Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation was set up in August, 1922, to form part of 











the Intellectual Co-operation Organization, one of the 
four technical organs of the League of Nations. In 
addition to the Committee, the Organization comprised 
various Expert Committees, 44 National Committees 
and two working bodies—the Intellectual Co-operation 
Section of the League Secretariat in Geneva and the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation in 
Paris. The Institute was the executive organ of the 
International Committee. Its function was to prepare 
meetings of expert committees, arrange enquiries and 
publish their results. 


Expenses of commission members 


The General Assembly then adopted unanimously a 
resolution on the expenses of members of commissions 
and sub-commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council, According to this resolution the actual travel- 
ing expenses of members of commissions and sub- 
commissions to and from the meetings of these bodies 
will be borne by the United Nations. These expenses 
will be reimbursed to each Member state by adjust- 
ment against its contribution to the United Nations. 
The resolution defines the maximum traveling allow- 
ance payable and states that it will not include 
subsistence except where it is part of the regular cost 
of transport. 


Red Cross, Red Crescent 


The next resolution which was also adopted unani- 
mously called on Members to promote the humani- 
tarian work of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies. 
The resolution stated that to encourage and promote 
the establishment and co-operation of duly authorized 
voluntary National Red Cross and Red Crescent So- 
cieties was of special concern. 

It added that the independent voluntary nature of 
the National Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
should be respected in all circumstances, provided they 
are recognized by their governments and carry on their 
work according to the principles of the Geneva and 
Hague Conventions and in the humanitarian spirit of 
the Red Cross and Red Crescent. 

The resolution then recommended that the necessary 
steps be taken to ensure that in all circumstances con- 
tact may be maintained between the National Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies of all countries, so as 
to enable them to carry out their humanitarian task. 


Election of judges 


A report by the Sixth (Legal) Committee on Articles 
11 and 12 of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice dealing with the election of members of the 
Court pointed out that during the election of members 
of the Court at the first part of the first session in 
London, differences of opinion arose as to the proper 
procedure to be followed by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council under the Statute of the Court. 





Article 10 of the Statute provides that the General 
Assembly and the Security Council are to proceed in. 
dependently to the election of judges. Those candidates 
are considered elected who obtain an absolute majority 
of votes in both bodies. Article 11 lays down that if, 
after the first meeting held for the purpose of the elec. 
tion, one or more seats remain to be filled, a second 
and, if necessary, a third meeting should take place, 
Then Article 12 provides a method of filling by special 
joint conference any places remaining after the third 
meeting. 

In order to clarify the term “meetings” in the above 
provisions, the Committee drafted the following rule 
99A of the Provisional Rules of Procedure, which the 
General Assembly decided unanimously to adopt pro- 
visionally and subject to the concurrence of the Se. 
curity Council: 

“Any meeting of the General Assembly held in pur. 
suance of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice for the purpose of the election of members of 
the Court shall continue until as many candidates as 
are required for all the seats to be filled have obtained 
in one or more ballots an absolute majority of votes.” 


Narcotic drugs 


When the General Assembly proceeded to the report 
by the Third Committee on the transfer to the United 
Nations of powers exercised by the League of Nations 
under the international agreements, conventions and 
protocols on narcotic drugs, Mrs. Aase Lionaes of Nor- 
way, Rapporteur of the Committee, pointed out that 
the international control of narcotics and the inter- 
national administration functioning in the field were 
now based on a resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council of February 16, establishing the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, and six international treaties men- 
tioned in the document she was presenting. 

Seventy countries were bound by one or more of 
these treaties which, together with the conventions 
establishing the International Postal Union and the 
Red Cross, were among the most widely ratified inter- 
national treaties. 

The full application of five of the narcotic treaties 
required concurrent. action by some of the organs of 
the League of Nations such as its Council, its Opium 
Advisory Committee and its Secretary-General. 

The League having been dissolved, it was necessary, 
first, to take provisional measures to ensure the con- 
tinuity of the international control of narcotics and, 
secondly, to make the necessary changes in the texts of 
the treaties with a view to substituting for the League 
organs the corresponding organ of the United Nations. 

With regard to the provisional measures, Mrs. 
Lionaes continued, the Secretary-General had made all 
the arrangements required. Thus the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs would meet shortly at Lake Success 
(November 27) and the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Supervisory Body, constituted under the 
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1925 and 1931 Conventions respectively, continued to 
function without interruption. 

With regard to the changes in the international 
treaties. the Economic and Social Council and its 
Drafting Committee examined the amendments to be 
made and asked the Secretariat to scrutinize this work 
and to call the attention of the General Assembly to any 
further changes that might be necessary, The result of 
their work was embodied in documents subinitted to 
the Third and Sixth Committees of the General As- 
sembly, and in its report to the Third Committee, the 
Sixth Committee, having suggested some slight amend- 
ments. declared itself entirely satisfied regarding the 
legal aspects of the draft protocol and its annex. 
Whereupon the Third Committee approved the report 
before the General Assembly containing a draft resolu- 
tion together with a draft protocol and annexes drawn 
up by the Economic and Social Council and in which 
the changes recommended by the Sixth Committee were 
taken into account. 


Immediate action urged 

Mrs. Lionaes emphasized that it was not enough to 
approve the report and the protocol and its annex: 
it was essential that the protocol should enter into 
force without delay. Article 7 of the protocol pro- 
vides that the amendments to the international treaties 
on narcotics will come into force when a majority of 
the parties to each treaty have become parties to the 
protocol. 

The Economic and Social Council had therefore 
urged, and the Third Committee also joined in this 
request, that the protocol be signed without delay. The 
Secretary-General had asked all Members of the United 
Nations to give their representatives at the present ses- 
sion full powers to this effect. If, therefore, all Member 
states of the United Nations that are parties to inter- 
national conventions on narcotics signed the protocol 
at the present session, it would enter into force immedi- 
ately, and the international control of narcotic drugs 
would be continued without interruption. 

Ato Getahoun Tesemma of Ethiopia stated that be- 
cause of various wartime conditions, the status of the 
basic narcotic conventions of 1912, 1925, 1931 and 
1936 had not been clear as regards the position of Ethio- 
pia. He announced, however, that the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment intended to accede to these conventions as soon 
as the protocol to be approved by the General Assem- 
bly entered into force. At that time the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment would sign and accept the protocol. 

Philip Noel-Baker said the United Kingdom delega- 
tion was extremely anxious, as every other delegation 
was, he was sure, that there should be no break in the 
control of the narcotic traffic. 


35 signatures required 

He pointed out that 35 signatures are required, and 
in response to the invitation of the Secretary-General., 
he had full power from his Government to sign the pro- 
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tocol. He intended to do so before the end of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and he hoped that 34 other delegations 
would do the same. 

Dr. E. N. van Kleffens of the Netherlands likewise 
expressed the hope that all parties to the conventions 
would sign the protocol within a short time and bring 
it into force in order to re-establish the system of effec- 
tive control of opium and narcotic drugs that existed 
before the war. 

The Netherlands delegation would recommend to its 
Government that it sign the protocol at a very early 
date, if possible during the present session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China also urged prompt action 
by the General Assembly in adopting the draft resolu- 
tion and in approving the draft protocol with its annex. 
This was necessary, he said, because the function and 
the system of control must go on without interruption. 
He announced that the Chinese Government would be 
among the first to sign this new protocol. 

Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt of the United States 
said that her Government expected to sign the pro- 
tocol, subject to subsequent Congressional ratification, 
and the United States delegation strongly urged that all 
other United Nations Members sign during this part of 
the General Assembly’s session. It was work which must 
go on for the good of the people of the world, she said. 

The report of the Third Committee, the draft resolu- 
tion, the protocol and annex and the report of the Sixth 
Committee were then adopted unanimously. 

The President announced that the Secretariat would 
prepare the protocol and would inform the representa- 
tives of the time and place where it might be signed 
by the states, 


Admission of new Members 

In presenting the report of the First Committee on 
the admission of new Members, Dr. Homero Viteri La- 
fronte of Ecuador, Rapporteur of the Committee, said 
that this important matter had been considered with 
deep attention and that in three different reports the 
Committee had presented to the General Assembly the 
points relating to the principal aspects of the matter. 

In accordance with the first report, three new Mem- 
bers had already been admitted. 

The second report, which he was then presenting, 
related to the applications of some nations who wished 
to be admitted as Members of the United Nations and 
on which the Security Council did not make recom- 
mendations. 

The third report, next to be presented, concerned 
some rules for the admission of new Members in the 
future. 

In the second report a resolution was submitted 
which pointed out that applications for membership in 
the United Nations were submitted by the People’s Re- 
public of Albania, the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Trans-Jordan, Ireland and 
Portugal, and that the Security Council, which exam- 





ined these applications, had not made any recommenda- 
tions. Since membership in the United Nations was 
open to all peace-loving states which accepted the obli- 
gations contained in the Charter, and which in the judg- 
ment of the organization were able and willing to carry 
out these obligations, as stated in Article 4, the resolu- 
tion proposed that the General Assembly should recom- 
mend that the Security Council re-examine applications 
for membership in the United Nations of the states men- 
tioned and on their respective merits as measured by 
the yardstick of the Charter, in accordance with Arti- 
cle 4. 


One reservation 

Dr. José Arce of Argentina stated that his delegation 
would vote for the draft resolution with one express 
reservation. They considered that in the matter of the 
admission of new states the Security Council should 
always pronounce itself either in favor of or against 
the admission of an applicant state in order that the 
General Assembly, having received the report, affirma- 
tive or negative, of the Council, might take action 
upon it. 

In addition to such positive or negative decisions by 
the Security Council, it was possible also that the Coun- 
cil might inform the General Assembly of its decision 
to postpone a final decision on the admission of an 
applicant state. That was the third method which 
seemed to him to be open to the Security Council. 

Dr. Arce continued, however, that his delegation 
could not accept the principle that the Security Council 
simply passes over in silence an application that has 
been submitted for membership in the United Nations. 
They could not accept this procedure because it pre- 
vented the General Assembly from exercising the func- 
tions which had been assigned to it by the Charter. 

There was a legal principle recognized in all coun- 
tries, he said, that when a body had certain competence. 
it should receive also the powers necessary for it to 
carry out its functions. This applied, he thought, to the 
position of the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly. It was inconceivable that the Security Council 
should be able to prevent the General Assembly from 
exercising the powers conferred upon it by the Charter. 

Dr. Arce hoped that in due time a formula would be 
found to ensure proper, effective and fruitful collabo- 
ration in this field between the General Assembly and 
the Security Council. 

When the draft resolution was put to a vote, it was 
adopted. 


Rules governing admission 

Dr. Lafronte then presented the third report from 
the First Committee relating to the admission of new 
Members in the future. This contained a draft reso- 
lution proposing that the General Assembly request the 
Security Council to appoint a committee to confer with 
a committee on procedures of the General Assembly 
with a view to preparing rules governing the admission 
of new Members. These should be acceptable both to 
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the General Assembly and to the Security Council. 

In this connection Mr. Vyshinsky outlined the posi- 
tion of the delegation of the U.S.S.R. He asked what 
the purpose of the proposal was, what was its founda- 
tion, and what need there was to adopt it. 

He pointed out that Articles 21 and,30 of the Charter 
provide that the General Assembly and the Security 
Council separately elaborate their own rules of proce- 
dure. Now there was this new proposal. A new pro- 
cedure was suggested by which a mixed committee 
should elaborate new rules to govern the procedure to 
be followed in the admission of new Members to the 
United Nations. This procedure was not contained in 
the Charter—indeed, it constituted a modification of 
the provisions of the Charter, he said. 

He submitted that before a committee was elected to 
do this task the General Assembly should know first 
of all what were the drafts, plans, proposals, purposes, 
authors and ideas behind the proposals in order that 
the committee might be given some guidance. How- 
ever. there was no such guidance for the committee, 
which was to be given carte blanche to add new rules 
to be followed. rules of its own choice. There were 
also rules of procedure of the General Assembly and 
of the Security Council which were relevant in this case. 


Charter should be guide 

Mr. Vyshinsky asked why the General Assembly 
should not keep to the Charter, which should be the 
cuide in this matter if it was found necessary to change 
the rules of procedure, either of the Council or of the 
General Assembly or of both. It was for the Council 
to change its own rules and for the General Assembly 
to change its own rules. If, after this had been done, 
it was thought necessary to take steps to harmonize the 
rules of the two bodies, a decision could be taken in 
the matter later, but he could not accept the grounds 
on which it was proposed to set up a mixed committee. 
This procedure was contrary to the terms of the Char- 
ter, and the delegation of the U.S.S.R. would vote 
against it. Mr. Vyshinsky appealed to other delega- 
tions of the same mind to express their opposition to 
the proposal. ; 

N. J. O. Makin of Australia remarked that it was 
obvious to all those who took part in the debate in the 
First Committee that the present rules were regarded 
as unsatisfactory. Surely, he added, if it was found 
by experience itself that the conditions did not provide 
the best results, the General Assembly should be will- 
ing to make such amendment as was essential to be able 
to ensure the very best consideration of those matters. 
The proposal was a means to bring about better results 
and satisfaction to both agencies. He felt that there 
was no infringement of the Charter at all. The repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. had given no specific instance 
or argument in regard to how it infringed the Charter, 
and he thought the General Assembly was entitled to 
have some elaboration of that condition. 

The resolution was adopted by 32 votes to nine, with 
one abstention, and the meeting then adjourned. 
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Ar a plenary meeting on November 19 the General 
Assembly elected Colombia, Syria and Belgium as non- 
permanent members of the Security Council for a term 
of two years beginning January 1, 1947, to succeed 
Egypt. Mexico and the Netherlands. 

The General Assembly also elected four of the six 
members of the Economic and Social Council whose 
three-year terms of office will begin January 1, 1947. 
The countries elected were the United States, Venezuela 
and New Zealand on the first ballot and Lebanon on 
the second ballot. On the third and fourth ballots none 
of the candidates received the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority vote of the Members present and voting, so the 
election of the remaining two members was postponed 
until the next plenary meeting of the General As- 
sembly. 

The six members of the Council whose terms of office 
expire on January 1, 1947, are Colombia, Greece, Le- 
banon, Ukrainian S.S.R., United States and Yugo- 
slavia. Unlike retiring members of the Security Coun- 
cil, retiring members of the Economic and Social 
Council are eligible for immediate re-election. 

The General Assembly also elected the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 


tions. 


Election to Security Council 


When the General Assembly reached the item on its 
Agenda on November 19 dealing with the election of 
three non-permanent members of the Security Council, 
Paul-Henri Spaak, the President, explained the situa- 
tion. 

On the occasion of the first part of its first session in 
London, he said, the General Assembly elected six non- 
permanent members in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations and the General Assembly’s Provi- 
sional Rules of Procedure. (China, France, the 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States are the 
five permanent members). 

Australia, Brazil and Poland were elected for a term 
of two years; Egypt, Mexico and the Netherlands for 
a term of one year. 

By a resolution passed on November 9, the General 
Assembly decided that the members elected for one 
year should remain in office until January 1, 1947, The 
General Assembly was therefore required to elect three 
members who would take the place of those whose 
terms of office come to an end on that date. Further- 
more, according to the Charter and the Provisional 
Rules of Procedure amended on November 9, the three 
members about to be elected would remain in office for 
two years from January 1, 1947. 
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General Assembly Elects Council Members 


Further balloting required for two seats 









Mr. Spaak explained that the ballot papers contained 
only the names of those Members of the United Nations 
which were eligible for election. The Members whose 
names were not on the ballots were the three retiring 
members of the Security Council, who were not eligible 
for immediate re-election, and the eight remaining 
members of the Council. 

The roll-call voting was done by the heads of the 
delegations of the 54 Member nations, including Af- 
ghanistan, Iceland and Sweden, which had been wel- 
comed as Members of the United Nations only a few 
minutes earlier at the same plenary meeting (see back 
cover, page 10 and the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 
17). 

The results of the ballot follow: Colombia 51: 
Syria 45; Belgium 43; India 13; Norway 4, and 
Canada, Cuba, Greece and Turkey, one each. The 
President announced that Colombia, Syria and Bel- 
gium had received the necessary two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast and were therefore elected. 


Economic and Social Council 


The General Assembly then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of six members of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

During the first part of the first session in London 
and in accordance with the Charter and the Provisional 
Rules of Procedure, the General Assembly elected 18 
members—Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, France and 
Peru for a term of three years; Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
India, Norway, U.S.S.R. and United Kingdom for two 
years, and Colombia, Greece, Lebanon, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., United States and Yugoslavia for one year. 

At its 32nd plenary meeting on November 9, the 
General Assembly decided that the members elected 
for one year should retain their functions until Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. In consequence, the General Assembly 
was called on to elect six members to take the place of 
those whose terms of office would end on January 1. 
The terms of office of those elected would be for three 
vears beginning on that date. 

Because the retiring members of the Economic and 
Social Council were eligible for immediate re-election, 
the only names of Members of the United Nations that 
were omitted from the ballot papers were those of the 
12 remaining members of the Council, six who had 
been elected for two years, and six for three years. 

Here again the number of Members voting was 54. 
The results of the first ballot were: United States 51; 
Venezuela 46; New Zealand 44; Lebanon 35; the 
Netherlands 33; Turkey 30: Yugoslavia 27; Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. 25; Poland 10; Argentina 5; Greece 
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and Uruguay, 3 each; Australia, Iran and Mexico, 2 
each; and Ecuador, Luxembourg and Sweden, one 
each. 


Three elected 


In consequence the United States, Venezuela and 
New Zealand were elected members of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Rule 84 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure pro- 
vides that if the number of candidates obtaining a two- 
thirds majority is less than the number to be elected, 
the remaining places are to be filled by additional 
ballots, with the voting restricted to the candidates ob- 
taining the greatest number of votes in the previous 
ballot, and the number of candidates restricted to not 
more than twice as many as the places to be filled. Thus 
on the second ballot to elect the three remaining mem- 
bers, the General Assembly had to make its choice 
among Lebanon, the Netherlands, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Byelorussian S.S.R. and Poland. 

When Wincenty Rzymowski of Poland announced 
that the Polish delegation wished to withdraw its can- 
didature and would vote in favor of Yugoslavia, Mr. 
Spaak said the statement was against the rules. There 
could be no presentation of nominations, and a state 
could not withdraw its own candidature, he stated. 


Fourth member chosen 


The result of the second ballot was: Lebanon 41; 
Turkey 32; the Netherlands 30; Yugoslavia 27; Byelo- 
russian $.S.R. 22 and Poland 6. Lebanon was there- 
fore elected. 

At the afternoon meeting on the same day the Gen- 
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Paul-Henri Spaak, President 
of the General Assembly, ex. 
tends a welcome to repre- 
sentatives of the three new 
Members of the United Na- 
tions as they were formally 
admitted by the General As- 
sembly on November 19. 
From left to right are Osten 
Unden of Sweden, Thor 
Thors of Iceland and A. 
Hasayn Aziz of Afghanistan. 
On the left of Mr. Spaak is 
Trygve Lie, the Secretary- 
General, and on the right is 
Andrew W. Cordier, Executive 
Assistant to the  Secretary- 
General. 


eral Assembly proceded to a third ballot to select the 
two remaining members of the Council from among 
the four countries that received the largest number of 
votes in the second ballot—Turkey, the Netherlands, 
Yugoslavia and Byelorussian S.S.R. 

The result of this third ballot were: the Netherlands 
29; Turkey 28; Byelorussian S.S.R. 25, and Yugo- 
slavia 22. 

As none of the candidates received the two-thirds 
required, a fourth ballot was necessary. The votes re- 
ceived this time were: Turkey 29; Byelorussian S.S.R. 
28; the Netherlands 28, and Yugoslavia 19. 

Again no candidate received the necessary majority 
of two-thirds. 

Mr. Spaak then suggested it would be wise to post- 
pone further balloting for a time in order to permit 
the representatives to discuss the subject among them- 
selves and to try to find a solution. His proposal to 
postpone the balloting until the next plenary meeting 
was adopted. 


Advisory Committee named 


The General Assembly adopted a resolution pro- 
posed by the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee to elect the following nine members of the 
standing Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions: 

For a three-year term—Olyntho Machado, Brazil; 
Sir William Matthews, United Kingdom, and Donald 
Stone, United States. 

For a two-year term—Dr. C. L. Hsia, China; Tha- 
nassis Aghnides, Greece, and Valangin Kabushko, 
USSR. 


For a one-year term—André Ganem, France; S. K. 
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Kirpalani, India, and Dr. Gustavo Martinez-Cabanas, 
Mexico. 

The Provisional Rules of Procedure provide that the 
\dvisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions is to have a membership of nine, including 
at least two financial experts of recognized standing. 
No two of the members are to be nationals of the same 
state. The members are to be selected on the basis of 
broad geographical representation, personal qualifica- 
tions and experience, and are to serve for three years 
corresponding to three financial years. They are to 
retire by rotation and will be eligible for re-election. 
The two financial experts are not to retire simul- 
taneously. 


The Advisory Committee is to be responsible for 
expert examination of the budget of the United Na- 
tions and will assist the Administrative and Budgetary 
(Fifth) Committee of the General Assembly. At the 
commencement of each regular session it is to submit 
to the General Assembly a detailed report on the 
Budget for the next financial year and on the accounts 
of the last financial year. It will also examine on be- 
half of the General Assembly the administrative 
budgets of specialized agencies and proposals for 
financial and budgetary arrangements with such 
agencies. It will also perform such other duties: as 
may be assigned to it under the regulations for the 
financial administration of the United Nations. 


Call for Information on Armed Forces 


Amendments seek to widen scope of proposed enquiry 


Ar FOUR meetings of the General Assembly’s First 
(Political and Security) Committee during the week. 
on November 20, 21, 22 and 25, the disposition and 
number of armed forces of Members of the United 
Nations were discussed. The question had been in- 


troduced by the delegation of the U.S.S.R. 
Viacheslav M. Molotov of the U.S.S.R. opened the 


discussion on November 20 by declaring that, while 
war continued, the maintenance of allied troops on the 
territories of friendly states was both necessary and 
inevitable to help free peoples from the fascist yoke 
or to protect them from an enemy invasion. 


However, the war was over, and it might have been 
expected that the troops would be recalled since their 
tasks had been fulfilled; yet in some instances allied 
troops remained in friendly countries in a position to 
interfere in their internal affairs and exert pressure 
on their international relations. In addition, wide- 
spread air and naval bases had been established far 
from the national frontiers of certain allied countries. 


These facts aroused natural uneasiness in those 
friendly countries where troops remained, Mr. Molotov 
continued. The presence of troops in former enemy 
states such as Germany and Japan to effect their 
demilitarization and democratization had aroused no 
such misgiving among the public. These troops would 
remain, according to the conditions of the Armistice, 
until peace treaties had been made; but the presence 
of foreign troops in non-enemy countries was justified 
only as a war measure and for the maintenance of 
communication lines to ex-enemy states until peace 
treaties had been arranged. 


U.S.S.R. troops withdrawn 


In consequence, the U.S.S.R. troops which had 
entered Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Norway had 
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been withdrawn by the autumn of 1945, and those on 
the Danish island of Bornholm in April 1946. The 
evacuation of U.S.S.R. troops from China had been 
completed on May 3, 1946, and from Iran by the 
beginning of May 1946. Some military units now in 
Poland, to protect lines of communication to Germany, 
had caused no misunderstanding with Poland. while 
the troops in North Korea provided for by a definite 
agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the Allied powers 
offered no basis for misunderstanding. 


The continuing presence of troops of the United 
States and United Kingdom on the territory of friend- 
ly Members of the United Nations now that the war 
was over was a different matter. Such troops, said 
Mr. Molotov, were located in Europe, South America. 
Africa and Asia, while air and naval bases were 
located in all parts of the globe, including the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific and Indian Oceans. 


More recently interest had been shown by military 
commanders of certain nations in such remote areas 
as the Arctic. 


Certainly only the representatives of the United 
States and the United Kingdom could present a com- 
prehensive picture of the whole situation whose poli- 
tical aspect, he hoped, was sufficiently clear to the 
Committee members. In August the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment had suggested in the Security Council the sub- 
mission to the Security Council of data on armed 
forces and air and naval bases of Member states on 
the territory of non-enemy states. 


Hopes for agreement 


In the General Assembly, Mr. Molotov continued, 
Senator Warren R. Austin of the United States had 
proposed widening the project to include information 
on allied troops in former enemy states as well.’ The 
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U.S.S.R. was ready to meet this proposal and hoped 
to reach agreement on this question, both with the 
Government of the United States and with other gov- 
By such a combined U.S.S.R.-United States 
proposal, complete information on armed forces 
abroad could be obtained. 


ernments. 


This. he said, was essential to the Security Council 
and the Military Staff Committee, which were facing 
the problem of maintaining international peace and 
security and in studying the question of armed forces 
to be made available to the Security Council in imple- 
mentation of Article 43 of the Charter. (This article 
concerns agreements to make available armed forces. 
assistance and facilities necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security). 


The question of the number of armed forces of each 
Member state within its own territory had no direct 
relevance to the proposal under discussion, he stated. 
but would arise. and could be agreed upon. when the 
problem of a general reduction of armaments was 
At that time facts concerning all armed 
stationed abroad or at 


examined. 
forces of all nations. whether 
home. would be essential. However, the problem of 
the presence of allied troops in friendly countries long 
after the end of the war should not be drowned in 
more general problems that were to be subjected to 
special consideration. 


Draft resolution 


Mr. Molotov then submitted a draft resolution, re- 
vised in accordance with the suggestion made by 
Senator Austin. The resolution proposed that the 
General Assembly should recommend to the Security 
Council to decide that states Members of the United 
Nations should submit the following information to 
the Secretary-General and Security Council within a 
month: 

1. At what points in the territory of Members of 
the United Nations or other states. with the exception 
of former enemy territories, and in what number are 
armed forces of other Members of the United Nations. 


2. At what points in the former enemy states and 


in what number are armed forces of the Allied powers 
and other Members of the United Nations. 


3. At what points in the territories mentioned are 
air and naval bases, and what is the size of their 
garrisons belonging to the armed forces of states 
Members of the United Nations. 


4. The information to be provided under paragraphs 
1, 2 and 3 should refer to the situation as it existed on 
November 1, 1946. 

Mr. Molotov expressed the hope that all Members 
would accept this obligation and provide the Security 
Council with the information it needed to accomplish 
its task of serving the interests of peace and interna- 
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tional security. The U.S.S.R. was willing to do what 
was required by the draft resolution. 


United States position 


Senator Tom Connally of the United States remarked 
that, without further consideration, his delegation 
could not discuss in great detail the resolution just 
submitted, but would confine itself to a general outline 
of the United States position. 


He first categorically rejected any contention that 
the presence of United States troops endangered inter- 
national security or justified uneasiness among the 
peoples of the world. The United States troops had 
been sent into friendly countries to crush the Axis and 
restore the peace of the world, not to “grab” territory. 
They were being withdrawn as their tasks were com- 
pleted. Of 5,000,000 men abroad at the end of the 
war, only 800,000 remained. Troops now located be- 
yond United States borders were there with the consent 
of the governments concerned. 


The United States devotion to the principles of the 
Charter included absolute opposition to political, eco- 
nomic or military coercion of any kind, Senator Con- 
nally stated. 


If the Committee felt the reports envisaged by the 
U.S.S.R. resolution would be valuable, the United 
States would furnish information on the location of its 
troops. both at home and abroad, in accordance with 
an appropriately drafted resolution. The United States 
delegation felt that all the cards should be laid on the 
table, however, and accordingly believed the reports 
should be extended to cover all troops in active service 
throughout the world. 


For instance, in the case of the U.S.S.R., the reports 
should cover active troops whether within the U.S.S.R. 
proper, within the border states which touched the 
U.S.S.R. or any other place on earth. 


Arguments in favor of reports on Allied troops in 
friendly countries applied equally well to Allied troops 
in ex-enemy countries and in home territories, since 
large Allied armies, either at home or in ex-enemy 
states, were also capable of influencing the internal 
affairs and policies of those states. 


Peace treaties mentioned 


Senator Connally expressed regret that peace treaties 
had not yet been concluded with five countries in 
Europe, in some of which, if not all, the U.S.S.R. had 
troops. The United States was especially anxious to 
conclude a peace treaty with Austria and make possible 
the withdrawal of so-called line-of-communication 
troops which imposed such a serious burden on that 
country’s national economy. The United States re- 
garded Austria not as an ex-enemy state, but a friendly 
state in which United States troops were located be- 
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cause of the technical state of war, but nevertheless 
with the consent of the Austrian Government. 

In Korea, a liberated country unfortunately without 
a government of its own, the United States was likewise 
anxious to establish a Provisional Korean Government 
in full conformity with the Moscow Agreement of 
December 1945. 

Senator Connally declared that the United States did 
not wish to dominate anybody abroad but only to con- 
tribute as much as possible to the cause of world peace 
and meanwhile to pursue its own fundamental prin- 
ciples at home, leaving other nations free to pursue 
their own ideologies. 

The United States did not favor aggression, asked 
for no territory, demanded no border changes nor 
incorporation of neighboring territories in its own, and 
asked for no reparations. 

The United States was willing to inform the world 
of the location of its troops at home and abroad be- 
cause they carried no threat to peace, Senator Connally 
declared. 


Requests explanation 


Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom like- 
wise requested time for reflection. He asked the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. to explain the exact purpose 
for which the information called for in the resolution 
was required. 

He reminded the Committee that the U.S.S.R. had 
brought a similar proposal before the Security Council 
under Articles 34 and 35 of the Charter, thereby imply- 
ing that the question related to a situation which might 
threaten international peace. In deciding not to admit 
the proposal to its agenda, the Council apparently 
accepted his Government’s view that no British troops 
anywhere in the world could possibly be said to con- 
stitute a menace to the peace. 

In presenting his proposal to the General Assembly, 
Mr. Molotov had indicated explicitly that it was 
brought forward in relation to Article 43 of the 
Charter. 

In the implementation of this article all countries, 
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he agreed, would have to provide full and varied in- 
formation to the Security Council and the Military 
Staff Committee. Since, however, the information now 
sought related to troops maintained abroad, he en- 
quired whether the information would be complete 
enough for the Military Staff Committee or, if in- 
tended for the Security Council, what the Council was 
expected to do with it. 


Position in China 

When the discussion was continued at the meeting of 
the Committee on November 21, Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo of China recalled that China had withdrawn from 
Burma and Indo-China the troops which it had sent 
there during the war. The smal] number of United 
States troops still in China were there with the consent 
of the Chinese Government and were employed in 
disarming and evacuating Japanese military and civi- 
lian personnel. They had not intervened and were not 
now intervening in China’s domestic affairs. Their 
numbers were being progressively reduced, and they 
would be withdrawn when their mission had been com- 
pleted. 

Subject to these remarks, Dr. Koo said that China 
supported the U.S.S.R. proposal for two reasons: The 
information requested was necessary to give full effect 
to Article 43 of the Charter, and the proposal had been 
happily completed by the amendment put forward by 
the United States designed to assist disarmament. Effec- 
tive disarmament was possible only if account were 
taken of the total armed forces of the states concerned, 
both within their territories and abroad, he stated. 

Jozef Winiewicz of Poland commented that when 
the shroud of mystery enveloping all questions con- 
cerning armed forces and armaments had been lifted, 
a useful step would have been taken towards the estab- 
lishment of an era of peace. and a practical founda- 
tion would have been laid for the Military Staff 


Committee. 


Panama Canal 


Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro of Panama, recalling that the 
United States and Panama had freely contracted 
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treaties with a view to the construction, maintenance 
and defence of the Panama Canal, pointed out that 
they had concluded an agreement in May 1942 author- 
izing the establishment of some hundred military bases 
on the territory of Panama in order to ensure the 
defence not only of the latter state but of the entire 
continent. Under this treaty the United States had the 
right to use these bases during the war and until one 
year after the end of hostilities. Actually almost all 
these military bases had been handed back to Panama, 
but a few were still occupied by United States troops. 

While there was some difference in interpretation 
of the one-year time-limit, diplomatic discussions were 
being carried on, and Panama hoped they would 
shortly be brought to a successful conclusion. He 
stressed that the discussions were being held on a 
footing of complete equality as between sovereign 
states, and that Panama had never been subjected to 
any form of pressure whatsoever by the United States. 
Otherwise. he stated, Panama would not hesitate to 
protest vigorously before world public opinion, and if 
the negotiations now being carried on between Panama 
and the United States were not brought to a conclusion 
satisfactory to Panama, Panama would certainly ap- 
peal to world public opinion. 

Leao Velloso of Brazil recalled the important part 
played by United States air bases in Brazil during the 
war. These had never ceased to be Brazilian, and im- 
mediately the war in Europe had ended, negotiations 
were entered into between the governments concerned. 
as a result of which the United States contingents had 
left Brazil. 

It was true that a few hundred mechanics, wireless 
technicians and meteorological experts still remained 
on Brazilian territory, but these specialists were there 
at the express invitation of Brazil and could not, from 
any point of view, be considered as military forces. 


Welcomes “new era” 


Recalling a recent statement by Ernest Bevin of the 
United Kingdom that it was inadmissible that negotia- 
tions should be held with a country or that concessions 
be asked from it while foreign troops still remained on 
its territory, Mahmoud Bey Fawzi of Egypt said he 
welcomed the advent of a new era when there would be 
no more unilateral actions, no more division of the 
world into spheres of influence and no more “balance 
of power” politics. Such expedients, after centuries of 
use, were now completely bankrupt, he stated. He wel- 
comed the assurances by the great powers that their 
troops would soon be withdrawn from foreign terri- 
tories. 

Alexandre Parodi of France stated that, apart from 
a few small units the evacuation of which would be 
completed by the end of 1946, there were no longer 
any French troops on foreign territory other than 
ex-enemy territory. 

In actual fact, he thought, the question under con- 
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sideration was closely linked to the disarmament prob. 
lem. The U.S.S.R. proposal and the United States 
amendment were a first step towards disarmament, 
and he therefore viewed the proposal of the U.S.S.R. 
as an important factor in the liquidation of the after. 
math of the war. ; 

The second stage in the work of disarmament was 
to reduce military forces stationed outside home fron- 
tiers and to bring down their strength to a proper 
level. This level could be determined by the Military 
Staff Committee or possibly by agreement between 
the powers concerned. Such a reduction of armed 
forces consistent with the obligations of the occupation 
authorities would help enormously to ease the inter- 
national situation, Mr. Parodi thought. 

The third stage would be to study the conditions 
under which certain strategic points might eventually 
be made available to the Security Council. He sup- 
ported the U.S.S.R. and United States proposals. 


Information first, then agreements 


In reply to the questions asked by Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, Mr. Molotov then stated that the agreements 
referred to by Article 43, concerning the armed forces 
which Members of the United Nations undertook to 
make available to the Security Council, could only be 
concluded when the Members had given detailed in- 
formation on their military forces and the places 
where they were stationed. 

Further, the fact of giving this information would 
be of great political importance and would contribute 
effectively to the maintenance of peace, which was the 
concern of the small and the great powers alike; once 
this information had been received from Member 
states, it would be possible to assess the political im- 
portance of the presence of troops on foreign terri- 
tories. 

Mr. Bevin, who was speaking for the first time be- 
fore the Committee, then reminded the Committee that 
the question it was examining had first been brought 
up in the Security Council by the U.S.S.R. delegation. 
At that time it had been justified on the grounds that 
the presence of troops on foreign territories might 
constitute a danger to the maintenance of peace. That 
allegation had not been repeated before the Committee, 
but the United Kingdom was anxious to know whether 
the previously expressed attitude was not in some way 
embodied in the draft resolution of the U.S.S.R. 

He recalled that in the interval between the two wars 
Great Britain had led the nations in disarmament, and 
when World War II broke out it had been within an 
ace of defeat on account of the lack of military pre- 
paredness. He wondered what the fate of the world 
would have been if Great Britain had been defeated 
in 1940-41. 


Urges thorough study 


The disarmament problem could not be solved in a 
hurry, he continued. The lessons of the 1918-1939 ex- 
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periment were not to be forgotten, and there had to 
be a thorough study before measures could be adopted 
which would expose the United Kingdom to attack and 
endanger the lives of its citizens and of those of the 
British Commonwealth, unless they could be assured 
that the instrument forged by the United Nations was 
going to be effective and would really work. 


He wondered whether the proposal of the U.S.S.R. 
had been made for political ends or truly to promote 
disarmament. 

He thought that the question raised by the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution did not come within the scope of 
Article 43 of the Charter. The United Kingdom, in 
common with all other Members of the United Na- 
tions, would give information on its military forces 
when the United Nations put into effect the principle 
laid down in Article 43. 


The United Kingdom would like to see Article 43 
applied in conformity with the idea on which it was 
based, namely, the establishment of a new security 
system which would rid the world of the principle of 
the balance of power and of the tactics of a war of 
nerves against the small nations. 


The British delegation shared the view of the repre- 
sentative of France that the question raised by the 
U.S.S.R. proposal was closely linked with that of dis- 
armament. In fact, said Mr. Bevin, these two questions 
were but one. It would be extremely dangerous to 
consider only one isolated aspect of the disarmament 
problem. 


That problem should be examined in the light of 
Articles 26, 43, 45 and 47 of the Charter, which dealt 
with the principle of forces made available to the 
United Nations, the organization of the Military Staff 
Committee and a plan for the regulation of armaments 
and possible disarmament. 


Would examine whole problem 


The British Government was in favor of examining 
the problem of disarmament as a whole; it would 
support this view, and hoped the Committee would be 
unanimous in its acceptance. 


The question of the presence of troops in certain 
parts of the world was only one aspect of the problem, 
stated Mr. Bevin. It should be remembered that Hitler 
had no troops outside his own territory, but that had 
not prevented him from putting into the field a power- 
ful army which nearly succeeded in conquering the 
world. 

In these circumstances, the United Kingdom for- 
mally proposed that the Committee should not just 
examine this problem from the narrow viewpoint of 
the proposal of the U.S.S.R., but should consider the 
latter in relation to the disarmament problem in order 
to give the Security Council and the Military Staff 
Committee as great a task as could be conceived, that 
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of studying how disarmament could be so contrived 
as to enable the various governments to surrender to 
the United Nations a part of their national sovereignty 
and thereby gain assured security for their countries. 


Supports U.S.S.R. resolution 


At the meeting of the Committee on November 22. 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit of India was the first 
speaker. She expressed the Indian delegation’s sup- 
port for the U.S.S.R. resolution and its pleasure that 
the scope had been extended to cover ex-enemy as 
well as non-enemy territories. 


Of the 2,000,000 Indian troops overseas at the end 
of the war, the enormous majority had returned to 
India. Arrangements had been made for the with- 
drawal of the handful remaining in Indonesia by the 
end of November, and she was hopeful that troop 
units in Iraq would also be withdrawn shortly. 


The Indian delegation supported the resolution be- 
cause it would help implement Article 43 and was 
a step towards a scheme for universal and well- 
regulated reduction in arms. 


Dr. Francis Illescas of Ecuador submitted that a 
study of the reasons for the maintenance of troops 
abroad and their numbers would allow determination 
of the necessary period of transition leading to their 
removal. 


As an integral part of the inter-American system 
of defence, Ecuador had furnished the United States 
with bases on the islands of Galapagos and Salinas. 
They had now been evacuated except for a few tech- 
nicians remaining at his Government’s request to train 
nationals of Ecuador in the interest of future defence. 
In the future his Government would not hesitate to 
grant such bases again to assure defence of the con- 
tinent and support of the principles of democracy and 
freedom. 


Favors separate consideration 


Vlada Popovich of Yugoslavia pointed out that no 
one had objected in principle to the resolution and 
stated that the United Kingdom suggestion of linking 
general disarmament with the question of withdrawal 
of troops abroad would indefinitely delay the solution 
of the latter more immediate problem as well as the 
ultimate establishment of forces at the disposal of the 
United Nations. He felt the subject of the U.S.S.R. 


resolution could and should be considered separately. 


Dr. Hector David Castro of El Salvador said his 
delegation would be willing to support a resolution 
calling for full information about troops at home and 
abroad when the Security Council wanted those facts. 
He expressed support for the United Kingdom pro- 
posal to consider together the two items concerning 
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the presence of troops and a general reduction of 
armaments. 


Mr. Parodi declared that recognition of the link 
between these two questions should not deter the 
Committee from aflirming first its intent to study the 
question of troops abroad, a problem distinct in it- 
self and a first part of the disarmament problem. 
Later, attention could be directed to the study of the 
broader problem involving troops in home territory. 
He could not vote for the United Kingdom proposal, 
he said. 


Mr. Molotov declared that the question of troops 
of Member states stationed on foreign territories was 
one that concerned all countries and was directly 
relevant to the maintenance of peace and friendly 
relations between them. The U.S.S.R. resolution would 
bind both large and small states to submit informa- 
tion on their own troops stationed abroad as well as 
foreign troops stationed in their own territories. 


He commented that U.S.S.R. troops had been with- 
drawn from Iran, but asked if there was full assurance 
that the remaining troops of other countries had also 
been withdrawn. The same yardstick applicable to 
Iran should be applied to other countries, he thought. 


He referred to the continued presence of British 
troops in Greece and of United States contingents in 
China; to the bases in Panama still controlled by a 
foreign power and to the foreign technicians in Brazil: 
also to the dispute between the United States and 
Iceland over the United States desire to retain troops at 
its bases in Iceland. 


To clarify relations 


The U.S.S.R. proposal, he said, was meant to re- 
move any reason for rumors, to make known the facts 
about troops stationed abroad and to clarify the rela- 
tions between small and great states. 


The presence of troops in ex-enemy countries was 
easily explained by the armistice terms. Moreover the 
five draft treaties with the ex-satellites of the Axis 
provided for Allied troops’ withdrawal 90 days after 
the treaties became effective. 


Mr. Molotov felt that Senator Connally’s statement 
that Allied troops were stationed in Austria with the 
consent of the Austrian Government was caused by 
a certain misunderstanding. The Allied troops were 
stationed there, he said, in accordance with agreéments 
concluded between the Allies, when no Austrian Gov- 
ernment existed. 


Senator Connally’s continued insistence on accept- 
ance by the U.S.S.R. of the United States proposal to 
submit information on troops in ex-enemy countries 
was apparently the result of unfamiliarity with the 
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U.S.S.R. proposal which had provided for this, Mr, 
Molotov stated. 


Purpose of resolution 


The purpose of the resolution, he continued, was 
to furnish a basis for preparation by the Security 
Council and Military Staff Committee of definite pro. 
posals for the organization of the armed forces to be 
placed at the disposal of the Council. 


Although Mr. Bevin had stated that Article 43 was 
not relevant to the point under discussion, most 
speakers had recognized the correctness of the U.S.S.R. 
opinion, that the reports proposed were essential to 
implementation of that article. 


He and the representatives of France and China 
had explained the presence of their armed forces on 
foreign territories. He expressed the conviction that 
all would agree that the United Kingdom and the 
United States should provide similar information. 


The delegation of the U.S.S.R. would provide in- 
formation on the question of national troops at home, 
the subsiance of the second United States proposal, 
when the wider problem of reduction of armaments 
was examined. Combining the two questions would 
prejudice the solution of both, he thought, for they 
were both big issues. 

Unwillingness to provide the information on troops 
stationed abroad before the consideration of general 
disarmament had been completed might be interpreted 
as an indication of anxiety to retain troops in foreign 
territories, and would diminish the prestige of the 
United Nations, Mr. Molotov declared. He hoped the 
Committee could reach unanimity on the question of 
supplying information. 


Considers objections procedural 


At the meeting of the Commitiee on November 25. 
Vladimir Clementis of Czechoslovakia remarked that 
the objections raised against the U.S.S.R proposal had 
so far been of a procedural nature. His delegation 
would vote in support of it and against Mr. Bevin’s 
proposal to link the question of troops with the prob- 
lem of disarmament. 


Philip Noel-Baker of the United Kingdom declared 
that the future of the United Nations would be deter- 
mined by whether it would succeed in finding a solu- 
tion of the armaments and security problem. He fully 
endorsed the words of Mr. Molotov that a unanimous 
decision could be arrived at. 


The U.S.S.R. motion, however, he felt, was defec- 
tive—it was wrong in principle to start on this task 
thinking in terms of four or five powers only. It 
would falsify the whole work of the Security Council 
and would falsify from the very beginning the system 
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of collective security. The collective system should 
begin by having all 54 nations conclude the agree- 
ments provided for in Article 43, and any information 
required should be asked of all 54 Member states. 


Not more than 10 per cent of all the troops in the 
world were stationed in the countries to which Mr. 
Molotov’s resolution made reference, he stated. Peace 
treaties with satellite states would be concluded 
shortly. and then the withdrawal of occupation troops 
would be only a matter of weeks. Troops in Germany 
would not be available for the purposes of agreements 
under Article 43 because they would be tied down by 
the long-range occupation policy. 

Information on troops was one element needed for 
the agreements: however, by far the most important 
element was the number of troops at home. He there- 
fore proposed that home troops should be included 
with the other categories mentioned in paragraphs 1. 
2 and 3 of the U.S.S.R. resolution. 


Abandons demand 


His Government saw a real connection between in- 
formation of troop dispositions and agreements under 
Article 43: also between agreements under Article 43 
and the long-term work of armament reduction and 
control, However. his Government was prepared to 
abandon its previous demand that the two U.S.S.R. 
resolutions should be debated together with a com- 
mon resolution. It was prepared to have a single reso- 
lution on the first motion which Mr. Molotov had 
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The Government of the United Kingdom, Mr. Noel- 
Baker continued, did want a new preamble to the reso- 
lution. Mr. Molotov’s preamble asked only that the 
Security Council should take the decision to the effect 
that state Members of the United Nations should sub- 
mit the specified information to the Security Council. 
The United Kingdom’s proposed preamble would mark 
the connection between the supply of information and 
the wider problem of security and armament reduction. 
Moreover, it would have this further advantage, that 
whereas under the U.S.S.R. preamble the decision 
would be left to the Security Council, where it would 
he open to the United Kingdom to exercise the “veto,” 
under the United Kingdom preamble “we are perfectly 
ready to commit ourselves as from today.” 

The proposed preamble states that as a first step in 
the study of the question of the reduction and regula- 
tion of armaments, and to assist in the implementa- 
tion of Article 43, the Committee proposes that the 
General Assembly recommend that all Members of 
the United Nations furnish the information to the 
Secretary-General for communication to the Security 
Council and to other Members of the United Nations. 

The United Kingdom would accept the text of the 
U.S.S.R. resolution so far as the three paragraphs on 
information were concerned, but it would add a fourth 
to cover forces stationed at home. 


Verification proposed 


Also it proposed that the information, which should 
be furnished not later than January 1, 1947, should 
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relate to the situation on that date, and should be 
immediately subjected to an effective United Nations 
system of verification on the spot by a committee to 
be established by the Security Council before that 
date. 

Mr. Noel-Baker submitted that verification was es- 
sential. In armaments, nothing could be done without 
control. To make progress towards disarmament, the 
facts must be brought into the light of day and every- 
body must be satisfied that they are facts, he declared. 
They must be checked and verified .nd guaranteed by 
some impartial system in which all share and which 
is fair to all. 


The United Kingdom was ready for any commission 
to verify the information it furnished, on the spot, and 
it considered that verification might be useful to in- 
crease confidence among the Members of the United 
Nations. Also there was a most important technical 
argument, for it would have to be made certain that 
the numbers returned referred to the same kind of 
unit and the same kind of troops. Not only the num- 
bers had to be known, but also the terms of service. 


He did not think the proposal would cause delay, 
for he felt the Security Council could begin on the 
job of preparing this system of control “tomorrow.” 
It could ask the Military Staff Committee to put up a 
scheme restricted to these numbers of troops, and the 
scheme could be extremely simple. The Military Staff 
Committee would not be starting anew on some subject 
that had not been explored, for he could produce in 
half an hour a scheme agreed to by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in 1933 which would be more than ample to 
carry out the plan. Even if a fresh start were made, 
“there isn’t a good week’s work in this for the Military 
Staff Committee, and, if I may say so, it is about time 
the Military Staff Committee did have a good week’s 
work to do.” 


Much basic agreement 


Senator Connally, who followed Mr. Noel-Baker, 
emphasized that the question was one on which there 
should be substantial agreement if the United Nations 
wished to attain its objectives. He had never seen a 
question about which there was so much basic agree- 
ment, but the discussion of which gave the appearance 
of such great and growing disagreement. 


He indicated the points on which there seemed to 
be agreement, and then said that it was the United 
States view that information of the character that it 
was thought would be useful should be made avail- 
able promptly, and in any case no later than 30 days 
after approval of an appropriate resolution by the 
General Assembly. 


The United States had emphatically rejected and 
would continue to reject any implication in the dis- 
cussions or in the resolution that this information was 
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called for to quiet uneasiness over the presence of 
United States forces abroad. 

Senator Connally was certain that Mr. Molotoy 
would not regard the information he had given on 
U.S.S.R. troops as the full report that his own reso. 
lution called for. Any “full report,” he thought, would 
surely include more detailed information on troops in 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Finland, Austria and 
other countries as well. 

The United States saw no real need for the Soviet 
proposal that the General Assembly recommend to 
the Security Council that it decide to call for the in- 
formation. At the least this procedure was only cum- 
bersome and delaying. At the most it seemed to imply 
that the General Assembly had no right to request the 
information. 


Should be published 


“We propose, therefore,” he said, “that the Assem- 
bly itself request the Members directly to furnish the 
information to the Security Council and to the Secre- 
tary-General, and that this information should in tur 
be published by him and made available to all other 
Members of the United Nations.” 

Secondly, he insisted that although the information 
need not be fully detailed at this stage, it should be 
as comprehensive as possible—it should include troops 
at home as well as abroad. Moreover, the term “armed 
forces” was not precise enough — information should 
be given on the number of all uniformed personnel on 
active service, including personnel both of the armed 
forces and in military type organizations. 

Thirdly, it was neither practicable nor useful to 
seek to pin-point the exact location of every man, nor 
of every installation, however small or unimportant. 
It was the belief of the United States delegation that 
there was no need to call for reporting on uniformed 
personnel to a limit of, say, 100 men. 

The United States proposed, he continued, that the 
information provide the total number of troops, the 
total number in each foreign country, including ex- 
enemy countries, and the total number on home ter- 
ritory. 

The United States realized that in any general sys- 
tem of disarmament there must be inspection and veri- 
fication; otherwise it would be ineffective and imprac- 
ticable. It had already proposed such a system with 
regard to atomic energy. It was prepared to go for- 
ward and face the question as to the whole problem 
of general disarmament. 

Senator Connally believed it “our duty to move for- 
ward to the general question of disarmament.” “Let 
it not be too little and too late,” he declared, asking 
why every armed troop, wherever he may be stationed, 
should not place his weapon “at the disposal of this 
organization designed to preserve and maintain the 
peace of the world.” 
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Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


SuB-ComMITTEE 2 of the Fourth Committee at meet- 
ings between November 20 and 25 considered first a 
Belgian proposal inviting Members transmitting infor- 
mation from non-self-governing territories to send to 
the Secretary-General by June 30 of each year the most 
recent information at their disposal. 


Amendments were proposed by the representatives of 
Cuba and China with the object of making more definite 
the period to be covered in the reports. The Cuban 
representative withdrew his proposal in favor of that 
suggested by the Chinese representative, which sug- 
gested the addition of the words “with specific refer- 
ence to conditions in the previous calendar or adminis- 
trative year.” The amendment, however. was rejected, 
and the Belgian proposal adopted. The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative abstained from voting on the ground that in 
his opinion the vote should not have been taken, and 
reserved his right to raise the question again. 


Committee of experts suggested 


After discussing questions of procedure, the Sub- 
Committee considered a draft text, submitted by the 
Secretariat as a basis of discussion, concerning prob- 
lems of Chapter XI of the Charter (obligations towards 
non-self-governing territories). This proposed the set- 
ting up of a committee of experts appointed by govern- 
ments, to examine before next year’s session of the 
General Assembly the Secretary-General’s summary of 
information from non-self-governing territories, and the 
information on which it was based, and to make recom- 
mendations on it to the Assembly. Representatives of 
the FAO, ILO, UNESCO and WHO, it was proposed. 
should be invited to attend the committee’s meetings in 
an advisory capacity. Information received from spe- 
cialized agencies or regional organizations, on aspects 
of their work of primary importance to non-self-gov- 
erning territories, should be laid before the committee. 


Both the Netherlands and United Kingdom represen- 
tatives stressed the importance of collaboration with 
the specialized agencies. 


United Kingdom proposal 


The United Kingdom representative tabled a pro- 
posal that the information submitted by Members 
should be summarized by the Secretary-General and 
included in his report to the second session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and, in the light of experience gained, 
the Assembly should then decide what further pro- 
cedure was desirable for dealing with such information. 
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The text also proposed that the Secretary-General 
should consult the specialized agencies and make pro- 
posals for consideration at the Assembly’s next ses- 
sion so as to ensure that the knowledge and experience 
of agencies was used to the best advantage. The 
Netherlands delegation also proposed a resolution in- 
viting consultation with the specialized agencies with 
a view to preparing comparative reports on non-self- 
governing territories. 


Ad hoc committee supported 


The Indian representative supported the suggestion 
to set up an ad hoc committee, pending the establish- 
ment of the Trusteeship Council. This would, more- 
over, enable a distinction to be made between Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter and Chapters XII and XIII. The 
representatives of China and the U.S.S.R. thought that 
the information should be handed over to the Trustee- 
ship Council which could co-ordinate and correlate 
the information. The representatives of the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, France and Belgium, on 
the other hand, thought that, at any rate for the first 
year, the information should be simply summarized in 
the Secretary-General’s report. 


The Egyptian, Cuban, Brazilian and Polish repre- 
sentatives later associated themselves with the position 
taken by India in supporting the setting up of an ad hoe 
committee. Their general view was that while the Trus- 
teeship Council would be the best body to handle the 
information, there was a certain validity in the objec- 
tion that the Charter limited the responsibility of that 
Council to territories placed under the trusteeship 
system. 


Creation of new body criticized 


The Belgian representative questioned whether, if the 
information could not be handled by the Trusteeship 
Council because the Charter made no provision for it, 
it could be handled by another body, created by a 
simple vote of the Assembly, for which the Charter also 
made no provision. The Charter clearly stated that the 
information was to be supplied “for information pur- 
poses only.” This was supported by the French and 
United Kingdom representatives, and the United King- 
dom representative criticized the Secretariat for having 
submitted a text as a basis of discussion when it was 
known in advance that several delegations had marked 
objections to the suggestions contained in it. 


Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the Department for Trusteeship and Information 
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from Non-Self-Governing Territories, replied to certain 
of the points raised. He pointed out that the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations had more powers than 
those possessed by the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, and had in other committees and organs pro- 
posed draft resolutions without the action being ques- 
tioned. It had been found that unless a solution was 
suggested, a confused discussion resulted. In reply to 
the Belgian representative, he pointed out that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had the right to set up such committees 
or subsidiary organs as it deemed necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions. The Secretariat felt that the 
proposed procedure of setting up an ad hoc commitiee 
provided the best way in which to submit the informa- 
tion to the Assembly and the best machinery for formu- 
lating policy. The functions which the committee might 
he given. he said. were: to read the summary of the 
information submitted, to point out matters of common 
interest. to establish co-ordination with the specialized 
agencies. to make proposals to the General Assembly 
and to analyze. as distinct from merely summarizing, 
the material. 


Compromise suggested 


The United States representative, Mr, Benjamin 
Gerig. suggested as a compromise that the United 
Kingdom proposal be carried a step further by adding 
to it a clause empowering the Secretary-General to 
“classify and analyze” the information, and not only 


to “summarize” it. The Secretary-General, he sug- 
gested, should also be authorized to circulate the in- 
formation to the specialized agencies for their con- 
sideration. Although he did not consider the setting 
up of an ad hoc committee unconstitutional, he felt that 
there was some danger that expanding the Charter pro- 
visions might lead to the revision of the Charter by 


Assembly resolution. 


The Netherlands representative said he would like 
to confer with the representatives of the United King- 
dom and United States to see whether they could 


formulate a joint proposal. 


At its sixth meeting. the Sub-Committee considered 
three proposals, a Chinese amendment, a Cuban reso- 
lution based on the Secretariat’s proposal, and a 
new joint resolution presented by the delegations of 
the United States. United Kingdom. the Netherlands 


and Denmark. 


Three proposals considered 


The Chinese amendment proposed that the Trustee- 
ship Council on its establishment should be invited to 
receive and examine the Secretary-General’s summary 
of information from non-self-governing territories with 
a view to aiding the General Assembly in its considera- 
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tion of this material. The amendment was defeated by 
a vote of 10 to 9. 


The Cuban resolution closely followed the paper 
put forward by the Secretariat, but designated more 
precisely the recommended composition of the ad hoc 
committee and included the International Trade Or- 
ganization among the specialized agencies to be invited 
to participate in the Committee’s work in an advisory 
capacity. Voting on this resolution was deferred until 
the next meeting. 


Joint resolution put forward 


Two earlier resolutions, of the United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands, were withdrawn in favor of the joint 
resolution. This read: 


The General Assembly : 

“Noting its decision of the 9th of February 1946 
with respect to the transmission of information about 
non-self-governing territories under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter. mindful of the value of the associa- 
tion of non-self-governing territories in the work of 
the specialized agencies as a means of obtaining the 
objectives of Chapter XI of the Charter, recommends 


“1. That the information transmitted in the 
course of 1947 by the Members of the United Na- 
tions under Article 73 (e) of the Charter should be 
summarized, analysed and classified by the Secre- 
tary-General and included in his report to the second 
session of the General Assembly in order that in the 
light of the experience gained, the General Assembly 
may be able to decide whether any other procedure 
may be desirable for dealing with such information 
in future vears; and 


“2. that the Secretary-General communicate to 
the specialized agencies the information transmitted, 
with a view to making all relevant data available to 
the expert and deliberative bodies; and 


“3. that the Secretary-General consult with the 
specialized agencies with a view to formulating pro- 
posals for consideration by the General Assembly at 
its second session to ensure that the, advice, expert 
knowledge and experience of the specialized agencies 
is used to the best advantage without unnecessary 
duplication of work.” 


It was agreed that the vote on the joint resolution 
should be deferred to allow more time for study of 


the document. 


Clarification requested 


Professor K. H. Bailey, (Australia) asked for a 
further clarification as to whether consultation with 
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the specialized agencies would include merely the sub- 
ject matter of Article 73 (e) of the Charter, “statistical 
and other information of a technical nature relating to 
economic, social and educational conditions,” or gen- 
eral information of a wider scope. He further inquired 
what place the Economic and Social Council itself 
would have in such consultation. 

Strong opposition to the joint resolution was voiced 
by Professor B. Stein (U.S.S.R.), who disputed the 
contention of Mr. S. Ostrorog (France) that the resolu- 
tion represented a compromise with the position which 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom had origi- 
nally assumed. He declared that there was only a 
difference of words between the joint resolution and 
the earlier proposals, chiefly the addition of “to analyse 
and to classify” in Paragraph 1. These changes meant 
nothing, he stated, and added, “This boils down to a 
situation in which nothing will be done” with the in- 
formation submitted regarding non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. Professor Stein pledged his support to the 
Chinese amendment. 


Philippine protest 

The head of the Philippine delegation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, General Carlos P. Romulo, protested 
against the tendency by “certain of the metropolitan 
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powers” to accept only two obligations under Chapter 
XI of the Charter, namely a declaration of good in- 
tentions to promote the advancement and well-being 
of dependent peoples, and transmission to the Secre- 
tary-General of information under Article 73 (e). He 
deplored the philosophy that a course of action which 
is not expressly permitted by a law or treaty is deemed 
to be prohibited, stating that if it had been the intention 
of the Charter “‘to leave the metropolitan powers com- 
plete and absolute freedom to run the affairs and to 
determine the destiny of dependent peoples, then 
Chapter XI of the Charter should have been left out 
altogether.” 

He supported the Chinese proposal to empower the 
Trusteeship Council to study, summarize, analyze and 
to make recommendations based on the reports which 
the administering powers are called on to submit to the 
Secretary-General. If this were not accepted he would 
support the ad hoc committee proposed by the Cuban 
delegation. 

A vote was taken on the Chinese proposal to entrust 
to the Trusteeship Council the examination of informa- 
tion received under Chapter XI. The proposal was 
defeated by 10 votes to 9. Voting on the Cuban pro- 
posal and on the joint resolution was deferred until 
the next meeting. 
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Alberto Ulloa, Senator and Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Peruvian Senate, was born in Lima in 1892. He received his law degree from the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos in 1916 and his doctorate of political and administrative science 
in 1919. He continued his studies in European Universities and then returned to his 
alma mater as professor of international public law. For many years he served in an 
advisory capacity to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and in 1936 was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. In 1939 he became Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraor- 
dinary to Holland. He was chairman of the Peruvian delegation to the League of 
Nations in 1937 and a member of the League of Nations’ Cell He also led his 
country’s delegation to the General kesembiley: of the United Nations in London in 1946, 
Mr. Ulloa is in addition a distinguished journalist and the author of many works. 
including /nternational Public Law, The Monroe Doctrine and Peru’s International 
Position. 


Wincenty Rzymowski, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Poland since May 1945, was 
born in Warsaw in 1883. He studied economics at the Universities of Geneva and 
Lausanne, Switzerland. and took his master’s degree in law at the University of Odessa. 
Russia. During World War | he participated. actively in the Polish movement for 
independence. He then took up a career as a journalist and from 1923 to 1927 was 
foreign correspondent in Italy. As a result of his vigorous anti-fascist articles he was 
imprisoned and later deported. On his return to Poland he combined politics with 
journalism. During World War II he spent eight months in a German prison and in 
1944, at the age of 61, volunteered for the Polish Army. On the formation of the 
Polish Committee of National Liberation he was appointed head of the Department 
of Arts and Culture and remained in this position under the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment until he was assigned his present duties. 


Ww 
His Royal Highness Prince Faisal Abd El-Aziz al Saud, chairman of the Saudi Ara- 
bian delegation to the present session of the General Assembly, also Jed his coun- 
try’s dulcetlions to the General Assembly in London at the beginning of this year, and 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945. He was born in 1905 in Riad where he was 
also educated. He headed political missions to Europe in 1919, 1926 and 1932 and 
was chairman of the Saudi Arabian delegations to the Palestine Conferences in London 
in 1939 and 1946. In 1926 he was appointed Viceroy of Hedjaz and in 1934 became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. a post he still holds along with his other responsibilities. 
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Faris el-Khouri. President of the Parliament of Syria. and Chairman of the Fifth 
Committee (Administrative and Budgetary) of the General Assembly, was born in Kfeir 
in 1879. He graduated from the University of Beirut in 1897. remained there to teach 
for the next two years and then practiced law in Damascus. He was appointed a pro- 
fessor of law at the Syrian University of Damascus in 1919. Mr, el-Khouri entered the 
diplomatic service in 1914 and subsequently served for four years as deputy of 
Damascus to the Ottoman Parliament in Constantinople; Counselor of State in 1918; 
Minister of Finance in 1920; Deputy of Damascus to the Syrian Federal Council in 
1922; Minister of Public Instruction in 1926; Deputy of Damascus and President of 
Parliament from 1936 to 1939 and from 1943 to 1944, and was re-appointed to this 
position again in 1945. From 1944 to 1945 he was Prime Minister of Syria. He was 
chairman of the Syrian delegations to the Arab League Congress in Cairo and the San 
Francisco Conference in 1945, and to the General Assembly in London in 1946, 
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Halvard M. Lange, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Norway, was born in Oslo in 
1902. He obtained his Master of Arts degree at the University of Oslo in 1929 and then 
continued his studies in Geneva and London. A lecturer in economic history for a 
number of years, Mr. Lange has also published a number of books on Norwegian and 
international Trade Union and Labor History. He has served as Secretary of the 
Workers’ Educational Association and as Warden of the Central Labor College in 
Oslo. During World War II he took an active part in the Norwegian home front and 
spent three-and-a-half years in a gestapo prison and a German concentration camp. 
He was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs for Norway in February of this year on 
the resignation of Trygve Lie to take up his duties as Secretary-General of the United tite: tienits 
Nations. Mr. Lange was the chief delegate of Norway to the Conference in Paris from oh in 


July to October of this year. 
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Ricardo Joaquin Alfaro, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Panama since 1945 was 
born in the city of Panama in 1882. He received his Doctorate of Law from the 
National Faculty of Law, Panama, and held the positions of professor of history at the 
National Institute and of civil law at the National School of Law from 1910 to 1922. 
He was founder member of the American Institute of International Law and has been 
its Secretary-General since 1938. In 1905 Dr. Alfaro was appointed Assistant Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs and his subsequent appointments include: Premier of the cabinet of 
Panama (1918-1922); Panamanian Minister to the United States (1922-1930 and 
1933-1936) ; Vice-President of the Republic of Panama (1928-1930). He was Presi- 
dent of the Republic between January 1931 and October 1932. Since 1929 Dr. Alfaro 
has been a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration of The Hague. He was : 
chairman of the Panamanian delegations to the 6th Pan-American Conference in Alfaro 
Havana (1928) ; Chief of the UNRRA mission to the Caribbean and Central American ore 
Republics and a member of. his country’s delegation to the San Francisco Conference 


in 1945, 
Ww 


César R. Acosta, Diplomatic Counselor to the Paraguayan Embassy in Washington, 
D. C. and chairman of the delegation of Paraguay to the second part of the first session 
of the General Assembly, was born in Humaita, Paraguay in 1910. He studied in the 
city of Asuncion and obtained his degree of Doctor of Law and Social Sciences at the 
University of Asuncion in 1940. He has held the posts of Judge of the Lower Court 
(Civil Court) and Judge in the Fiscal Court of Paraguay. He has also served as Presi- 
dent of the National Department of Labor. He was the delegate of his country to the 
26th session of the International Labour Conference; to the Commission of Jurists of 


Washington and to the San Francisco Conference in 1945. 
Dr. Acosta 


ae of Paraguay 
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_Carlos P. Romulo, permanent delegate of the Republic of the Philippines to the 
United Nations. with the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 
since July of this year, was born in Manila in 1901. He received his M.A. degree from 
Columbia University, New York in 1921. Throughout his career he has been closely 
connected with the press and radio of his country and in 1941 won the Pulitzer Prize in 
journalism. He is also the author of several books on the Philippines and America. He 
was a member of the Philippine Independence Missions to the United States in 1921, 
1924, 1928, 1929, 1933 and 1937. In 1941 he joined the United States Army, served 
as a public relations officer on General MacArthur’s staff and in 1943, as Secretary of 
Information and Public Relations in the War Cabinet of President Quezon’s Govern- 
ment-in-exile. He became a Colonel in 1942 and was promoted to Brigadier General 
: 1944, From 1944 until he took up his present duties he served as Resident 
ommissioner of the Philippines to the United States. He led the Philippi gati 
to the San Francisco cote in 1945. trillion ate he 
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Ox November 18, the Second and Third Committees 
began a series of meetings to consider, jointly, the items 
on the General Assembly’s agenda which are their mu- 
tual concern. By the end of last week the Joint Com- 
mittee had almost completed its study of the report of 
the Economic and Social Council, whose work was 
discussed fully from a constructive viewpoint. 


In the course of the debate, the consultative status of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions came under re- 
view, and the Joint Committee approved a resolution 
recommending to the Economic and Social Council that 
it grant the WFTU the right to submit items intended 
for inclusion on the Council’s provisional agenda. This 
is in accordance with the procedure applicable for 
specialized agencies. 


This was one of two rights which the WFTU recently 
requested in connection with its consultative status. 
The Joint Committee rejected the other, by which the 
WFTU would have been allowed at any time to make 
oral statements before the Council on all matters of 
interest to the Federation. The request for these two 
rights, contained in a letter dated November 12, was 
addressed to the President of the General Assembly. 

The question of the consultative relationship of the 
WFTU with the Economic and Social Council has been 
under dascussion since the days of the London meetings 
of both the General Assembly and the Council, when 
France submitted the first claim of the WFTU for con- 
sultative status. During the second session of the Coun- 
cil, last May and June, the subject was reviewed. and 
the WFTU was placed in category (a) of non-govern- 
mental organizations. This entitles the organization: to 
send observers to all public meetings of the Council; to 
have its written communications issued as official docu- 
ments of the Council, and to consult, on the invitation 
of the Council, with a standing Committee on Arrange- 
ments for Consultation with Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations appointed for the purpose. On the recommenda- 
tion of the standing committee, the WFTU as a cate- 
gory (a) organization may appear before the Council. 


Under these arrangements, the WFTU now has three 
possibilities of recommending items for inclusion in the 
provisional agenda: through a Member of the United 
Nations; by a recommendation to the President of the 
Council, or to the Secretary-General; or by a request 
to the Council’s standing committee. 


Back WFTU request 


The question of extending these arrangements was 
brought up last week by the French representative, 
Léon Jouhaux, who said that they are still too restric- 
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tive, despite the progress that has been made since [ast 
February. Mr. Jouhaux said that the WFTU accepts the 
principle of being considered as a consultative body in 
relation to the Economic and Social Council, but that it 
cannot ignore the fact that other organizations, though 
smaller and less important, have been placed on an 
equal footing with it in category (a). The WFTU main. 
tains. that it has the right to be heard directly by the 
Economic and Social Council, and it cannot agree, Mr, 
Jouhaux said, to a limiting procedure whereby it pre- 
sents its views to a standing committee which in turn 
reports to the Council. In the French representative's 
view, such an arrangement would only serve to retard 
decisions. 


No other international organization has interests as 
universal as those of the WFTU, Mr. Jouhaux said, cit- 
ing the fact that its membership embraces 71,000,000 
workers in 56 countries. The French representative con- 
tended that such an organization cannot accept indirect 
co-operation with the Economic and Social Council 
through the screen of a standing committee. Further, 
he argued, since all individual nations have found it 
necessary to co-operate directly with their respective 
labor movements, any failure by the United Nations to 
do likewise must be attributed to political considera- 
tions. 


The Soviet representative, Amazasp A. Arutiunian, 
also supported the WFTU requests and submitted the 
resolution, which in its modified form was ultimately 
adopted. (Both of the WFTU’s requests were included 
in the original U.S.S.R. draft.) Any opposition to the 
just requests of the WFTU, he said. would be based on 
a fear of the consequences of close relations with the 
labor movement of the world. Referring to the fact that 
there are other organizations having the same consulta- 
tive status as the WFTU, the Soviet representative con- 
tended that it is contrary to the principles of democracy 
and justice for the Council to place the WFTU on ap- 
proximately the same level with far less important 
organizations. 


Dusan Petrovic of Yugoslavia pointed out that the 
WETU and the ILO could neither be compared nor 
mutually displaced, as regards the importance of co- 
operation with the representatives of labor. He opposed 
the contention that workers are already adequately rep- 
resented by such specialized agencies as the ILO. 


P. N. Sapru of India and Dr. Ludwik Grosfeld of 
Poland also supported the request, as did Ole Colb- 
jornsen of Norway, who contended that the granting 
of the rights requested by the WFTU would not be 
equivalent to conferring upon the Federation the right 
to participate, without vote. in the deliberations of the 
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Council. He interpreted the WFTU request as being of 
a more limited nature. Fausto Soto of Chile also ex- 
pressed general support to the request. 

Dr. A. Z. Abushady of Saudi Arabia, while support- 
ing the request of the WFTU, suggested that the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance should be granted simi- 
Jar rights. 

Dr. Eliseo Arango of Colombia, while supporting the 
Soviet proposal on the WFTU request, stated that the 
final decision should conform with the principles of 
the Charter. 


Opposed to both requests 


The United Kingdom opposed both the WFTU’s re- 
quests. and its representative, Percy Wells, denied that 
he fears the voice of the WFTU in the Council. He 
claimed that there is not a country in the world where 
trade unions have as many rights as in the United King- 
dom. 

Mr. Wells interpreted Mr. Jouhaux’s stand on in- 
creased access for the WFTU to the Economic and 
Social Council as being based on a fear that the Federa- 
tion would be placed in a position of dependence on 
national interventions. The British representative 
reasoned that, if the WFTU were to be given the right 
to appear before the Council whenever it wishes (in- 
stead of as a result of a recommendation of the standing 
committee. as is now the case), the same right would 
have to be extended to all organizations in category 
(a). To grant this right, Mr. Wells contended, would 
involve an alteration in the rules of procedure. Control 
of the provisional agenda would be out of the hands of 
the members of the Council. In order to speed and 
assist the work of the Council, Mr. Wells declared that 
there should be no objection to the proposed sifting by 
the standing committee. If this procedure is not fol- 
lowed. he said. the meetings of the Council would 
“become so congested as to be unworkable.” 

Mr. Wells noted that Arthur Deakin, President of the 
Federation. had previously informed the Council’s 
standing Committee on Arrangements for Consultation 
with Non-Governmental Organizations that he would 
recommend to his Executive Bureau that the working 
arrangements established by the Committee should be 
put into operation in the hope that they would prove 
satisfactory. 

The Canadian representative, H. L. Keenleyside, simi- 
larly opposed the Soviet resolution. He could not sup- 
port the granting of more privileges to the WFTU than 
have heen granted to other organizations in category 
‘al. He pointed out in this connection that if the 
WETU were granted the privileges envisaged in the 
U.S.S.R. proposal, one result might be friction with 
other non-governmental organizations. 

_Mr. Keenleyside claimed that the purport of the 
U.S.S.R. proposal was to grant rights of partici- 
pation in Council meetings to the WFTU which are. 
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under the Charter, permissible only for specialized 
agencies, and which would be identical with the rights 
of members of the Council except that the WFTU 
could not vote. They would exceed the right of Mem- 
bers of the United Nations not members of the Council, 
who are invited to speak only on matters of particular 
concern to them. Thus, the proposal would, he con- 
tended. involve amending the Charter. 


The Canadian delegation, Mr. Keenleyside explained. 
believes in the basic concept of representation along 
geographic and national lines, which he interpreted 
as the basic concept for the organization of the United 
Nations. He said that Canada is not now prepared 
“to change this concept and take over from the cor- 
porative state—from fascism—the principle of repre- 
sentation on the basis of functional or occupational 
groups.” 

The United States representative, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
also opposed the iwo requests. He declared that the 
WFETU has already been granted opportunity for ample 
consultation with the Council. Mr. Stevenson contended 
that the Charter assigns to the Council the duty of 
arranging for consultation with the non-governmental 
organizations, and that therefore it would be inappro- 
priate for the General Assembly to give instructions 
to the Council regarding arrangements which it has 
already established. 

The American representative further pointed out 
that the WFTU should have no fear that its voice 
would not be heard. Its great importance precluded 
any possibility of its being silenced. However, he 
warned that “if the Economic and Social Council be- 
comes a forum and sounding board for non-govern- 
mental organizations, the Council] itself may be 
silenced.” 

Also opposed to the WFTU request were David 
Wilson of New Zealand and A. H. Tange of Australia. 
Mr. Tange stressed the need for respecting the distinc- 
tions between the members of the Council. non-member 
states, the specialized agencies and the non-governmen- 
tal organizations. He observed that the WFTU already 
enjoys most of the rights requested, and that these 
recent requests amounted to a demand for the right 
to decide for itself when and in what matters it would 
be heard before the Council. 


The majority view 


The majority of the representatives endorsed the 
first of the WFTU’s requests, regarding the placing of 
items on the provisional agenda. but rejected the 
second, regarding oral statements. Roland Lebeau of 
Relgium pointed out that only the provisional, not the 
final, agenda is involved. In opposing the second re- 
quest. he noted that it would grant a right to the WFTU 
not enjoyed by Members of the United Nations which 
are not members of the Council. 

When the Joint Committee voted on the Soviet reso- 
lution, which incorporated both of the WFTU’s requests 















it was decided to vote on the paragraphs separately. 
The result of this procedure was that the first request 
was endorsed by a vote of 22 in favor, 15 against, and 2 
abstentions. The second was rejected, 24-14, with one 
abstention. 

After the vote was taken, the United States repre- 
sentative announced that he would submit a draft reso- 
lution to extend to all other organizations in category 
(a) of non-governmental organizations the rights now 
recommended for the WFTU. The Argentine repre- 
sentative also expressed his intention of presenting a 
resolution on a similar matter. [Thus far three organi- 
zations which have been placed in category (a) would 
be affected by the proposed resolutions: the American 
Federation of Labor, the International Co-operative 
Alliance and the International Chamber of Commerce. ] 


Praise and criticism of report 


Apart from the issue of non-governmental organiza- 
tions, the Committee’s discussion of the report of the 
Economic and Social Council was concerned mainly 
with the Council’s organizational phases, since most of 
the substantive items of the report are being con- 
sidered in other committees. The character of the 
Council’s functions, especially as regards the relation- 
ship of the Council to its commissions and to the spe- 
cialized agencies, was discussed in some detail by 
several representatives. 

The Rapporteur of the Joint Committee, Dr. P. C. 
Chang of China, submitted three considerations which 
he hoped would be borne in mind in reviewing the 
work of the Economic and Social Council to date: 

1. Orderliness in planning the work of the Council 
as a whole, which is even more important than the 
particular aspects of its work. For such orderly plan- 
ning, it is essential that the time-table of the work of 
the Council for the coming year be prepared and sub- 
mitted as soon as possible. (Several representatives 
urged more careful conference planning.) 

2. Patience in evaluating the work of the Council. 
Dr. Chang urged that the decisions of the Council, 
arrived at after careful deliberation, should be tried 
out for at least a year before revisions are introduced 
on specific items. It seemed to him undesirable that 
the recommendations of the Council be torn apart piece 
by piece without their first being given a trial. As an 
example, he noted the rejection by the Fifth Com- 
mittee of the Council’s proposal that the United Na- 
tions should pay per diem allowances of members of 
commissions and sub-commissions. 

3. Clarity in comprehending the work of the Coun- 
cil as a whole, rather than concentration on the details 
of it. 

In general, the Joint Committee (in the words of its 
resolution on the report) noted “with satisfaction that 
the Economic and Social Council has made substantial 
progress toward its organization for the effective ful- 
filment of its functions and responsibilities.” It also 
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noted “the efforts which it is making to solve the many 
difficult economic and social problems with which the 
world is confronted as a consequence of the recent 
world war.” 

First of the several specific criticisms came from Dr. 
Enrique P. Coraminas of Argentina, who considered it 
regrettable that the members of the permanent commis. 
sions of the Council were elected by a body one-third 
of whose members will change within the next thirty 
days. The normal course, Dr. Coraminas stated, would 
have been to have awaited the election of the six new 
members of the Council before establishing the perma- 
nent commissions. He hoped this course would be fol- 
lowed in the future. 

Other Latin American representatives reflected this 
view, including Miss Minerva Bernardino of the 
Dominican Republic and Dr. Guy Perez Cisneros of 
Cuba, who complained that twelve Member states, in- 
cluding eight Latin American countries, were not 
chosen for any of the 120 vacant posts. 

Referring to Dr. Coraminas’ comment on the elec- 
tion of members of commissions, the Belgian repre- 
sentative (Mr. Lebeau) pointed out that the members 
of the commissions were elected by the Council three 
months before the expiration of the terms of office of 
the six Council members concerned. Membership of 
the commissions was drawn from many countries 
which were not at the time of election members of the 
Council. 

Mr. Lebeau had several reservations of his own, 
however. He considered that the Council has made no 
substantial achievements, except in so far as organiza- 
tional matters are concerned. To the Belgian delegate, 
it was particularly regrettable that no decision was 
taken on the preliminary report of the Temporary Sub- 
Commission on the Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas. He deplored a tendency to use the 
Council as a forum for political questions. 

Toufik Huneidi of Syria also warned the Council 
against the danger of spending its time and labor in 
the discussion of political issues. 

The Yugoslav representative (Mr. Petrovic) appre- 
ciated the work done by the Council, but regretted the 
fact that that organ violated the decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly concerning relations with Franco Spain, 
by permitting the United Nations to have contact with 
the regime of that country through PICAO and the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

To Mr. Petrovic, the principal failure of the Council 
has been that it has paid too much attention to long: 
term problems at the expense of urgent immediate 
needs. 


As an example, he cited the recommendations of the 
Temporary Sub-Commission on the Economic Recon- 
struction of Devastated Areas. Similar urgent economic 
and social matters, such as relief to devastated areas, 
rehabilitation, transport, and the urgent problem of 
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food. have not met with a full measure of understand- 
ing, Mr. Petrovic said. 


The U.S.S.R. representative (Mr. Arutiunian), while 
agreeing with the general consensus of opinion that 
much of the work of the Council has been praise- 
worthy, also had many criticisms. Like Mr, Petrovic, 
he deplored the relationship with PICAO and the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce in view of the fact 
that it brings the United Nations into contact with the 
Franco regime. To Mr. Arutiunian, these were unac- 
ceptable political decisions which made it impossible 
for the Soviet delegation to support the resolution. He 
upheld the right of the General Assembly and its com- 
mittees to reject or revise recommendations of the 
Economic and Social Council which, under the Charter, 
works under the Assembly’s authority. 


Suggestions for the future 


In addition to these detailed comments, the general 
discussion on the report evoked several suggestions for 
future policy and lines of action which, like the criti- 
cisms, were not included in the resolution. 


The United Kingdom representative (Mr. Wells) 
hoped that the problems which will in future be faced 
by the General Assembly and the Council will first be 
examined by the commissions of the Council. 

As to the specialized agencies, Mr. Wells suggested 
that they should carry out policy, conclude conven- 
tions, and take on some of the executive functions of 
the United Nations in the economic and social fields. 
The Council, Mr. Wells said, should limit itself to the 
task of co-ordinating the activities of the specialized 
agencies. Too many international agencies, many of 
whose functions are closely related, are meeting at the 
same time, and more detailed planning and co-ordina- 
tion is required. 

The Australian representative (Mr. Tange) sup- 
ported the United Kingdom’s view on the need for 
greater co-ordination, but he went further when he 
stated that the creation of new specialized agencies 
must cease, and that the Council should become more 
than a mere co-ordinating body. It should be prepared 
to set up operative agencies under its own direct re- 
sponsibility, using its power to recommend conventions 
to the Assembly. 


Mr. Tange was also concerned at a tendency to 
create prematurely sub-commissions to handle specific 
problems. He cited the sub-commissions of the 
Economic and Employment Commission. While in ac- 
cord with the purposes of the sub-commissions, he felt 
that the Commission itself should include within its 
own functions those proposed for its subsidiaries. 

Finally, the Australian representative considered 
that the Council should not embark on projects while 
still ignorant of the costs involved. He expressed the 
hope that the Council would recognize the desirability, 
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wherever possible, of requesting financial reports be- 
fore taking decisions. 


Joao’ Carlos Muniz of Brazil disagreed with Mr. 
Tange on the terms of reference of the sub-commis- 
sions of the Economic and Employment Commission. 
In his view, the sub-commissions should do the tech- 
nical work while questions of policy should be 
considered by the Commission itself, and _ policy 
recommendations should be made by the Council as 
a result. 


Guillermo Sevilla-Sagasa of Nicaragua welcomed 
the establishment of one of the sub-commissions of the 
Economic and Employment Commission, namely that 
which will study problems of economic development. 
Nicaragua, as an industrially underdeveloped country, 
hopes that it will become the object of special study by 
the Sub-Commission, so that that country will be 
assisted in developing its resources and in raising 
its standard of living. 


The Cuban representative (Mr. Cisneros) also sup- 
ported the Council’s establishment of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Economic Development. He hoped that the 
Council would thereby be able to aid in the economic 
development of all Latin American countries. 


William Borberg of Denmark remarked that the 
growth of various international scientific and cultural 
organizations pointed to the fact that science is on the 
way to being organized as an international social move- 
ment. He suggested that it might be advisable to assist 
this tendency by calling a conference on the question 
of the organization of science. The calling of such a 
conference, he said, falls more naturally within the 


scope of the Council than of UNESCO. 


Resolution adopted 


The general discussion on the report of the Council 
was completed on November 23, and the resolution, 
which was proposed by the New Zealand representative 
was adopted on that date. In addition to commending 
the Council for its work, the resolution draws the 
Council’s attention to the general discussion and to the 
general debate at the opening plenary meetings of the 
General Assembly. 


When the United States and Argentine resolutions 
on non-governmental organizations are disposed of, 
the Joint Committee will then pass to the items on its 
agenda concurring the relations between the United 
Nations and specialized agencies, including considera- 
tion of the draft agreements. Another item on the 
agenda is concerned with the transfer of certain func- 
tions and activities of the League of Nations; a further 
item, with the summoning of a preparatory conference 
of technical experts on problems of housing, and the 
last is a proposal for the creation by the United 
Nations of Advisory Boards. 












Reconstruction of Devastated Areas 






Committee also discusses development needs 


Ox November 20. the Second Committee (Economic 
and Financial) began a general discussion on the last 
agenda item assigned to it by the General Assembly— 
the resolution of the Economic and Social Council on 
the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas. The 
question of measures to assist the economic reconstruc- 
tion of devastated areas was considered at two meet- 
ings. on November 20 and 25. 


Adopted at the last session of the Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s resolution transmits the 
report of its Temporary Sub-Commission for Economic 
Reconstruction of Devastated Areas to the General As- 
sembly. The resolution requests the Secretary-General 
to make certain studies on the needs of devastated 
countries for short-term and long-term financing, and 
calls the attention of Member governments and special- 
ized agencies to several important aspects of the work 
of reconstruction. 


Reconstruction and development 


The Second Committee’s general discussion was 
opened by Joao Carlos Muniz of Brazil, who called for 
the merging of the problem of the economic recon- 
struction of devastated areas with a more general plan 
for world economic recovery. By taking a regional 
view of the problem, he said, circumstances are being 
ignored which might otherwise help in the solution of 
the problems of the devastated areas. He cited as exam- 
ples the supply of raw materials and the use of trans- 
port. 

The Brazilian representative pointed out that eco- 
nomic reconstruction is required in many non-devas- 
tated areas of the world as well as in the battlefields of 
the war. The economy of raw material producing 
countries of Latin America was seriously affected by 
the war. when the necessity to increase production 
placed a heavy burden on already inadequate transport 
systems. and huge shifts in population were required. 
Shipping was seriously limited by enemy action, and 
the dearth of imports and lack of replacements accele- 
rated the obsolescence of industrial plant. 


Referring to the future role of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and of the 
International Monetary Fund, Mr. Muniz appealed for 
an equitable consideration in the apportionment of 
credits for projects of reconstruction and development 
alike. 

Supporting the Brazilian point of view, Dr. Enrique 
P, Coraminas of Argentina expressed the intense feel- 
ing of solidarity of the American nations for the suffer- 
ing of the devastated areas; but the American continent 





is also confronted with economic problems which 
urgently need solution. 

Later in the discussion, another Latin American 
representative, A. C. Amador of Mexico, stressed the 
same point. If, as proposed by the Temporary Sub- 
Commission, an economic commission is established 
to handle the reconstruction problem, Mr. Amador 
believes that its activities should not be confined to 
devastated areas only. 

Arturo Moralis of Costa Rica supported this view. 


The European reaction 


In answer to this concept as expressed by the 
Brazilian and Argentine representatives, Alexander 
Verdelis of Greece declared that the Temporary Sub- 
Commission, on which American states are fully repre- 
sented, is fully aware of world economic problems and, 
further, that no priority of assistance is being asked for 
by the devastated countries. Mr. Verdelis stated that 
the economy of the war-devastated countries suffered 
from the war far beyond anything experienced by other 
countries, which renders the obtaining of credits much 
more difficult. He emphasized that what the devastated 
areas need most is not relief but credit. 


L. Rajchman of Poland, commenting on the Bra- 
zilian and Greek statements, noted that the devastated 
areas of Europe. excluding Germany, have a popula- 
tion of about 400,000,000, which far exceeds the popu- 
lation of the entire Western Hemisphere. He agreed 
with the concept of a world-wide economic unity ex- 
pressed by Mr. Muniz, and pointed out that naturally 
the devastation of so great an area of Europe affects the 
whole world. The Polish representative felt that it 
would be useful at some later time for the Economic 
and Social Council to examine the non-devastated areas 
of the world. 

Mr. Rajchman said that the real difference between 
the devastated and non-devastated areas is that, in 
addition to devastation. the countries of Europe have 
no means of payment, whereas the non-devastated 
areas, while they certainly have great needs, are often 
in a better position to pay for supplies out of monetary 
reserves accumulated during the war. Apart from this, 
he agreed with the representative of Greece that there 
should be no system of priority in consideration of 
the credit applications made to international] institu- 
tions. 

Speaking on November 25, another Polish represen- 
tative, Ludwik Grosfeld, further expounded his 
country’s position. The reconstruction of devastated 
areas, he said, should be given priority over general 
plans for aiding under-developed countries, He added 
that the work of reconstruction cannot be achieved 
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effectively through bilateral trade agreements; inter- 
national action is necessary. His country will support 
the proposal of creating “any international body which 
has to deal with a reconstruction of devastated coun- 
tries and with a development of European economy.” 

Joseph Hane of Czechoslovakia expressed his sym- 
pathy for the countries which, though not devastated 
by war, asked for assistance in development of their 
economies. He pointed out, however, that the terms 
of reference of the Temporary Sub-Commission singled 
out as eligible for assistance those countries which had 
suffered directly from war devastation. Mr, Hanc 
stressed the importance of foreign credits for the re- 
building of shattered economies. Referring to the Sub- 
Commission’s recommendation for the creation of an 
economic commission for Europe, he said that only if 
effective action, within a specified time limit, were 
contemplated, would he be prepared to consider the 
proposal. 


Views on Economic Commission 


Percy Wells, speaking for the United Kingdom, drew 
attention to the merits of the proposed economic com- 
mission for Europe, the creation of which was recom- 
mended by the Temporary Sub-Commission but not in- 
cluded in the resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council. He explained that co-ordination in the draw- 
ing-up and execution of the various national plans for 
economic reconstruction is essential to avoid waste in 
effort and time. Such a commission, Mr. Wells believed, 
should include both the United States as an occupying 
power, and the U.S.S.R. He suggested that, after a 
period of three years, the question of prolongation of 
the commission’s life could be examined. He also 
added that should a suggestion be made for the creation 
of a similar commission for the Far East, he is pre- 
pared to give it serious consideration. 

The terms of reference of the Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission clearly indicated that the countries considered 
as devastated areas are those which were occupied by 


Ar its 21st meeting the Sixth (Legal) Committee 
agreed by a majority of 29 votes to 8 to postpone at 
the request of the Philippine delegation, consideration 
of the Philippine proposal that a conference be held 
to implement the provisions of Chapter XI of the 
Charter concerning non-self-governing peoples, since 
negotiations were in train with a view to making cer- 
tain amendments to the original proposal. The Com- 
mittee then accepted the report of the Secretary- 
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the enemy and suffered as a result, said M. F. van 
Langenhove of Belgium. Underdeveloped non-occupied 
countries, he said, would come under the Sub-Com- 
mission on Economic Development. 

Mr. van Langenhove recalled that the Council’s reso- 
lution recommended that the International Bank come 
to the help of war-devastated countries. He suggested 
that, as two months have elapsed since the resolution 
was passed, a representative of the Bank should make 
it known whether the Bank is prepared to meet this 
need. 

Referring to the distinction made between the short- 
term and long-term aspects of reconstruction, the 
Belgian representative said that, since the war brought 
about profound changes in Europe and elsewhere, the 
work of short-term reconstruction will meet with 
partial failure if it does not take these changes into 
account. This, in turn, implies a need for co-ordination 
between the various national reconstruction plans. Mr. 
van Langenhove therefore considered that the proposal 
for the creation of an economic commission for 
Europe is well founded. 

General support to the proposal for an economic 
commission for Europe was also expressed by the 
United States representative, Adlai E. Stevenson. 


Ljubo Leontic of Yugoslavia, reflecting the attitude 
of other speakers from Europe, emphasized the differ- 
ence between the problems of reconstruction of war- 
devastated areas and those of development of under- 
developed countries. He also stressed the need for aid 
in the urgent problem of capacity to pay for imports. 
The Temporary Sub-Commission, he added, failed in 
its preliminary report to indicate a practical solution 
of this question, and paid disproportionate attention to 
the long-term aspects of reconstruction. With reference 
to the proposal for the setting up of an economic com- 
mission for Europe, Mr. Leontich expressed some 
doubt as to the existence of a clearly defined European 
economic unit. 


The debate is scheduled to continue this week. 





Genocide an international crime 


General on the official emblem of the United Nations 
(see page 44). 

It referred to Sub-Committee 1 proposals concern- 
ing the development and codification of international 
law, and to Sub-Committee 2 the question of voting 
in the General Assembly and its Committees on vari- 
ous proposals relating to one and the same question. 

At its 22nd meeting the Committee considered the 
report of Sub-Committee 2 on, the privileges and 
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immunities of members and officials of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Various detailed amendments 
were proposed and the Rapporteur was asked to submit 
an amended report after consulting the various delega- 
tions which had suggested amendments. 


The crime of genocide 


The Committee also discussed a resolution on the 
crime of genocide, presented by the delegations of 
Cuba. India and Panama. This resolution refers to 
the many instances in recent as well as in ancient times 
of the destruction of national. racial. ethnical or reli- 
gious groups, invites the Economic and Social Council 
to study the question and report on the possibilities of 
declaring genocide an international crime and of assur- 
ing international co-operation for its prevention and 
punishment. It further recommends that genocide 
should be dealt with by national legislation in the same 
way as other international crimes such as piracy. trade 
in women, children and slaves. 

The Cuban, United Kingdom, Indian, French, Uru- 
guayan and U.S.S.R. representatives spoke for the 
resolution, all denouncing genocide and emphasizing 
the importance of recognizing it as an international 
crime and of making it punishable by law. Amend- 
ments to the text of the resolution were proposed by 
the United Kingdom, India and France. 

The Committee decided unanimously that the rep- 
resentatives of Cuba, Panama. France, the United 
Kingdom and India should jointly draft a resolution 
which would take into account the proposed amend- 
ments. 


Sub-Committee 1 


Sub-Committee 1 of the Sixth Committee continued 
the discussion of the registration and publication of 
treaties and international agreements under the pro- 
visions of Article 102 of the Charter. It agreed that 
certified statements regarding any subsequent action 
which effects a change in the parties to a treaty or the 
terms, scope or application thereof shall be registered 
with the Secretariat, and that a certificate of registra- 
tion signed by the Secretary-General or his representa- 
tive should be issued to the signatories of each treaty 
or international agreement registered. It was decided 
that the register itself and also the records of treaties 
not falling under Article 102 of the Charter should be 
kept in all the five official languages, and that the 
Secretary-General should issue certified extracts from 
the register on request. The Sub-Committee also 
reached agreement in principle on the publication of 
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texts of treaties and international agreements: the 
publication of a monthly statement of treaties regis. 
tered, as well as of those filed and recorded; and the 
sending of the treaty series and monthly statement to 
Members of the United Nations. 

As all the draft rules governing the registration 
and publication of treaties had been adopted, the Sub- 
Committee instructed the Rapporteur in consultation 
with the Secretariat to prepare a final text for adop- 
tion at the next meeting.. It was decided to send this 
final text and the draft report to the delegations which 
had submitted memoranda before the meeting of the 
Sub-Committee. 


Sub-Committee 2 


Sub-Committee 2 of the Sixth Committee at its fifth 
meeting held on November 25, agreed to recommend 
for approval the agreements concluded between the 
United Nations and the Swiss Federal Council, as con- 
tained in the Report presented by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. The agreements refer to the privileges and immu- 
nities of the United Nations in Switzerland. and the 
Ariana site on which are established all buildings 
formerly owned by the League of Nations. The Sub- 
Committee also recommended for approval the provi- 
sions of the letter addressed to the Secretary-General 
on behalf of the Swiss Federal Council. 


Rules of procedure 


In reply to a request from the President of the 
General Assembly for an opinion on the application of 
Rule 75 of the provisional rules of procedure of the 
General Assembly, in determining the order in which 
votes should be taken on various proposals relating to 
the same question, the Sub-Committee decided to 
recommend that Rule 75 would apply in such cases. 

Rule 75 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure states 
that 

“If two or more amendments are moved to a pro- 
posal, the General Assembly shall first vote on the 
amendment furthest removed in substance from the 
original proposal and then on the amendment next 
furthest removed, and so on, until all the amend- 
ments have been put to the vote.” 


The next item for consideration was the “state of 
accessions to the Convention on the Privileges and Im- 
munities of the United Nations.” Without discussion, 
it was agreed that the Rapporteur would draw up a 
resolution urging all Member nations to acceed as soon 
as possible to the convention on the subject adopted by 
the General Assembly in London. 
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Indians in South Africa 


Joint Committee debates India’s resolution 


T ue first joint meeting of the First and Sixth Com- 
mittees was held on November 21 to consider the item 
relating to “The treatment of Indians settled in the 
territory of the Union of South Africa.” The Chair- 
man was Dr. Roberto Jiménez of Panama, Chairman 
of the Sixth Committee. 

A resofution had been proposed by the Indian dele- 
gation, which read as follows: 

“The General Assembly, having taken note of the 
application made by the Government of India regard- 
ing the treatment of Indians in the Union of South 
Africa and having considered the matter, is of the 
opinion that: 

“(a) the Union Government’s discriminatory treat- 
ment of Asiatics in general and Indians in particular 
on the grounds of their race constitutes a denial of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms and is con- 
trary to the Charter, 


“(b) the Union Government’s policy in general and 
the enactment of the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act 1946, in particular have impaired 
friendly relations between the two Member States, and 
unless a satisfactory settlement is arrived at immedi- 
ately, these relations are likely to be further impaired. 

“The General Assembly, therefore, considers that 
the Union Government should revise their general 
policy and their legislative and administrative meas- 
ures affecting Asiatics in South Africa, so as to bring 
them into conformity with the principles and purposes 
of the Charter and requests the Union Government to 
report at the next session of the General Assembly the 
action taken by them in this behalf.” 


Indian case presented 


In opening the discussion, the Indian representative. 
Mrs. Pandit, said that the complaint arose from an 
application made by the Government of India in June 
1946, before the present National Government came 
into office. There was no difference of opinion in India 
on this issue. 

Surveying the history of the problem, Mrs. Pandit 
said that Indians first came into Natal as laborers in 
1860, and that some of them had later emigrated to 
the Transvaal. About 20 years later discriminatory 
measures were passed restricting their right to trade 
and to own property. Mr. Gandhi was then in South 
Africa and his resistance to these measures had ended 
in the Smuts-Gandhi agreement of 1913, which reme- 
died the grievances and stopped immigration. 

After the first world war, in which India and South 
Africa had fought side by side, anti-Asiatic agitation 
reappeared, with a demand for segregation of Indians. 
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An agreement known as the Capetown Agreement was 
concluded in 1927. It was renewed in 1932 and had 
not been abrogated. But the agitation continued and 
in 1943 the province of Natal passed the Pegging Act. 
which, for the first time, imposed statutory prohibi- 
tions and restrictions on the right of Asiatics to possess 
land. The Government of India was forced into retalia- 
tory action. 

The victims of the Union’s policy, said Mrs, Pandit. 
were mainly people who had been born in South 
African territory, and who had contributed to South 
Africa’s economic progress. They were entitled to the 
protection of the Charter and of its principles. 


Land Tenure Act 


In 1946, continued Mrs. Pandit, the South African 
Government had precipated events by passing the 
Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act. 
the result of which was the complete segregation of 
Asiatics as regards both trade and residence. After this, 
which had been called “the ghetto law,” the Govern- 
ment of India had broken off relations with the Union 
and had recalled its High Commissioner. 

The Government of India did not deny, said Mrs. 
Pandit, that most of the Indians in question were 
South African nationals, but it considered that it had 
moral and political obligations towards them. The 
measures resulting in segregation, she contended, were 
a violation of the principles contained in the Pre- 
amble to the Charter referring to faith in fundamental 
human rights and the promotion of social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom. They ran 
counter to the General Assembly resolution regarding 
the abolition of racial and religious persecution. 

She maintained that the dispute was within the 
competence of the Assembly since the legislation in- 
dicted was contrary to the objects of the Charter, 
and since the relations between two Member states 
had been compromised by it. 

The argument that social conditions in India were 
worse than in South Africa was unjust, since India 
was doing her utmost to remedy as quickly as pos- 
sible the social evils which were the heritage of the 


past. 


South African Reply 


Field Marshal Smuts (South Africa) in reply said 
that foreign propaganda in alleged minority interests 
had brought about disastrous results within the past 
decade. 

The Charter provided that the United Nations 


should not intervene in matters within the domestic 
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jurisdiction of any state with the single exception of 
enforcement measures resorted to at the instance of 
the Security Council. He recognized that another 
exception to the rule of non-interference in domestic 
affairs lay in treaty obligations, but stated that the 
Capetown Agreement of 1927 between the Indian and 
South African Governments and their joint com- 
munique issued in 1932 were not instruments giving 
rise to treaty obligations. 

Up to the present there did not exist any interna- 
tionally recognized formulation of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, and the Charter did not define 
them. Members had, therefore, no specific obligations 
under the Charter, whatever moral obligations they 
had. He denied. however, that South Africa had in 
any way infringed any of the elementary human 
rights. 

The Indian complaint, he said, resuscitated many 
disputes which had ceased ‘to be an issue between the 
two governments, and he thought that the Assembly 
should discourage the revival of such quarrels. 


Domestic jurisdiction 

He stressed. in conclusion, the wide implications of 
the question and the importance of deciding whether 
or not a matter fell within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state. Without admitting the right of the 


United Nations to intervene in the matter, he had no 
objection to the case being freely discussed. Since the 
present case would create a precedent he would for- 


mally propose at the conclusion of the debate that an 
advisory opinion be sought from the International 
Court of Justice on whether the matters under discus- 
sion were essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the Union of South Africa. 

The Chairman proposed that the question be re- 
ferred to a sub-committee. but the Ukrainian repre- 
sentative. Mr. Manuilsky, felt that the Committee 
should discuss the main point at issue. The Indian 
representative claimed that the agreement of 1927, 
renewed in 1932. had been violated. These were in- 
ternational agreements, and the Charter provided for 
the sanctity of treaties. India also claimed that the 
principles of the Charter relating to respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all had been 
violated. 

Mr. Kiselev (Byelorussian S.S.R.) thought, after a 
study of the documents, that these principles were not 
being applied in South Africa. Discrimination against 
the Indians in the Union was an established fact, and 
he supported the Indian resolution. 

Mr. Ferrer Vieyra (Argentina) suggested that a 
sub-committee should be set up to consider whether 
the Indian proposal :came within the terms of the 
Charter. 

The Yugoslav representative, Mr. Bartos, said that 
certain principles of i}ternational law contained in the 
Charter had been vidlated. The Indian and South 


African Governments had concluded a treaty which, 
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though perhaps not political in character, contained 
principles binding on the two Governments, and these 
principles had been violated. The South African legis. 
lation was a violation of the principles against racial 
discrimination accepted by the signatories of the Char. 
ter. He maintained that one of the fundamental human 
rights and freedoms was the right to take public office, 
but Indian citizens in South Africa could only be 
represented in the central parliament by white men. 

Every Member of the United Nations was entitled, 
he claimed, to raise a question of infringement of the 
principles of the Charter. The South African Govern- 
ment by promulgating the Act of 1946 after it had 
signed the Charter had infringed the latter both in 
letter and spirit. His delegation would, he said, vote 
for the Indian resolution. 


Political aspects 

Dr. Wellington Koo (China) thought that the politi- 
cal aspect of the case outweighed its legal aspect. 
Whatever name was given to the agreement between 
the Indian and South African Governments, its validity 
was in dispute and it was being maintained that it had 
not been respected. It had, moreover, not been denied 
that the law was based on discrimination according 
to race and color, and no solution had been offered. 

The Charter provisions concerning domestic juris- 
diction should not, he thought, be interpreted too 
literally. The relations between South Africa and 
India had been greatly vitiated, and it was quite 
proper for the General Assembly to consider the mat- 
ter and make recommendations. He stressed the parti- 
cular interest of China in the question since many 
Chinese were affected by the discriminatory laws, but 
called on the Committee to consider the question from 
the point of view of preserving international peace. 
In conclusion he supported the Indian appeal. 

The Guatemalan representative, Dr. Granados, felt 
that from the ethical standpoint, Members of the 
United Nations could not be indifferent to the fate of 
hundreds of thousands of human beings who were 
appealing for help. He considered that the case came 
within the competence of the United Nations. 

Mr. Fawzi (Egypt) thought it difficult to draw a 
distinction between the legal and political aspects of 
the question. He thought that the question was inter- 
national in character, and was primarily a matter of 
respecting the terms of the Charter and applying them. 

Mr. Entezam (Iran) said that one of the reasons for 
the common struggle against Hitlerism and fascism 
had been that those regimes were based on racial dis- 
crimination, and the United Nations had undertaken 
not to exercise such discrimination. He supported the 
Indian appeal, more especially because the whole con- 
tinent of Asia was affected by the discriminatory laws. 


At request of South Africa 
At the second joint meeting of the Committees on 
November 25, the Chairman of the First Committee, 
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Dr. Dmitri Z. Maniulsky of the Ukrainian S.S.R., was 


Chairman. 


Mr. Justice Chagla of India said that Indians had 
gone to South Africa at the urgent request of the 
South African Government, and the existence of the 
Indian community in South Africa was due to a mu- 
tual agreement arrived at between the Government of 
South Africa and the Government of India. 


Indians contributed considerably to the prosperity 
of Natal, but an ungrateful government forgot their 
services and the painful history that followed had re- 
sulted from broken promises and pledges not fulfilled. 


In breach of the Capetown Agreement of 1927, he 
continued, the South African Government had put on 
the statute books the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act of 1946, which was the culmina- 
tion of a long and continuous process of discrimina- 
tory measures against the Indian community. 


It was under these circumstances that the Govern- 
ment of India had been compelled to break off diplo- 
matic relations with South Africa, to put an end to all 
trade between the two countries, and that Indians in 
South Africa had been driven to launching a passive 
resistance which had resulted in hundreds going to 
prison. 


Possess no rights 


Indians were citizens of South Africa only to bear 
the burdens and obligations of citizenship. They had 
no rights. They had no franchise, either municipal or 
parliamentary, although they paid their taxes. They 
had no right to air their grievances in the Legislature 
because they had no representation. 


The South African Government had never treated 
the Indian problem in South Africa as a domestic 
matter until Field Marshal Smuts raised this point at 
the previous meeting. It had always treated it as a 
problem in which two governments were interested. 


The Indian case was, stated Mr. Justice Chagla, that 
the South African Government, by its general policy 
and by the act of 1946, had (a) committed a breach 
of the Capetown Agreement of 1927 and (b) violated 
the fundamental principles and purposes of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 


The South African Government stood condemned. 
he said, for having violated a solemn agreement. It 
would be a great mistake to see in this matter a con- 
flict between Asiatic states and non-Asiatic states. What 
was at stake was the very existence of the United Na- 
ticns organization. If the Indian resolution were de- 
feated it would mean that this organization did not 
exist in order to protect human rights and fundamental 
freedoms but was prepared to connive at the wicked 
and vicious doctrine of a master race which so many 
nations victoriously fought in the last war. 
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Louis S. St. Laurent of Canada said he agreed with 
the representative of China that the question of policy 
involved in this issue was of greater significance than 
the question of law. It seemed of the utmost impor- 
tance to his delegation that the meaning and scope of 
the “domestic jurisdiction” clause in Article 2 of the 
Charter should be given an early and authoritative 
definition. This was a difficult question of mixed fact 
and law. What was obviously required was a proper 
determination of the facts, an authoritative exposition 
of the law and a judicial application of the law to the 
facts so determined. The Canadian delegation there- 
fore favored the suggestion to refer the matter to the 
International Court of Justice. 


On the other hand Jozef Winiewicz of Poland said 
his delegation did not see any necessity of referring 
the case to the International Court of Justice. The 
Asiatic population of South Africa was subjected to 
racial discrimination. This must be met with a defi- 
nite reaction on the part of those countries whose 
peoples had been victims of Hitler’s rule. The Polish 
delegation supported the Indian case on its merits. 
South Africa had not proved its case so far as the 
legal aspect was concerned. 


Sir Hartley Shawcross of the United Kingdom said 
that since this was a dispute between two members 
of the British Commonwealth the United Kingdom 
might have preferred not to take part in it; but al- 
though it would have been easier to remain silent, 
the United Kingdom felt that it would be failing in 
its duty to the United Nations and to its two sister 
nations if it did not indicate the conclusion which its 
delegation had reached. Important matters of principle 
were involved here which went far beyond the actual 
dispute and which, if handled wrongly now, might 
easily do great harm to the future development of the 
United Nations organization, 


Would best serve interest 


The United Kingdom delegation believed that the 
course of sending this matter to the International 
Court of Justice was the one which in the end would 
best serve the interest of the Indian people. The Court 
could be asked whether there was any matter of in- 
ternational obligation involved here or whether there 
had been any infringement of fundamental human 


rights. 


Charles B. Fahy of the United States said that the 
Union of South Africa on its part had also made an 
appeal. It had pointed out that ifi one aspect the prob- 
lem involved a debatable legal issue which it proposed 
should be submitted to the Iiiternational Court of 
Justice. The United States thetght that this recourse 
not be refused. It believed that the next step required 
that the General Assembly and the parties concerned 
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receive the advice of the International Court of Jus- 
tice on the question whether an international obliga- 
tion existed. 


Proposal by France 


Maurice Dejean of France suggested an amendment 
to the Indian resolution. He proposed that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should express the opinion that the 
treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa 
should be in conformity with the international obliga- 
tions under the agreements concluded between the 
two governments, due account being taken of the 
provisions of the Charter. The General Assembly. 
under the terms of the proposed amendment, would 
request the two Governments to report at the next 
session of the General Assembly the action taken in 
this behalf. 


G. Heaton Nicholls of the Union of South Africa, 
pointing out that Field Marshal Smuts had dealt fully 
with the legal issues involved in the case, said that he 
was going to deal with the factual aspects of the Indian 
complaint. 

It was impossible, he said, to emphasize too strongly 
that political propaganda by Indian politicians lay 
at the base of all the Indian trouble in South Africa. 
The task on which South Africa was engaged was one 
requiring the utmost patience, tolerance and states- 
manship if it was to steer clear of disaster. 

Speaking at length on the background of the native 
problem in South Africa, he declared that what was 
on trial was not only South Africa but western civili- 
zation and the method it had used and was still using 
to banish barbarism from the face of the world. 

The joint meeting was then adjourned until No- 
vember 26. 


Freedom of Information Conference Proposed 


Committee also considers social welfare and children’s fund 


Pausine for a day in the course of its article-by-article 
review of the draft constitution of the proposed Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, the Third Committee on 
November 20 considered three others of the agenda 
items assigned to it. One of these, the Philippine reso- 
lution calling for a conference on the freedom of in- 
formation, was adopted unanimously. The other two, 
which dealt with the establishment of an International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and with the assumption 
of the advisory social welfare functions of UNRRA, 
were referred to a sub-committee. 


Freedom of Information 


At the first part of the first session, the Philippine 
delegation submitted a resolution calling for a confer- 
ence on freedom of the press. Consideration of this 
proposal was postponed until the second part of the 
session. In the interval, the Philippine delegation re- 
vised its proposal, to include all information media. 

The resolution states that the conference would be 
called on the following basis: 

“Freedom of information requires as an indispen- 
sable element the willingness and capacity to employ its 
the United Nations is consecrated. 

“Freedom of information implies the right to gather, 
transmit and publish news anywhere and everywhere 
without fetters. As such it is an essential factor in any 
serious effort to promote the peace and progress of the 
world. 

“Freedom of information requires as an indispen- 
sable element the willingness and capacity to employ its 
privileges without abuse. It requires as a basic discip- 
line the moral obligation to seek the facts without preju- 
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dice and to spread knowledge without malicious intent. 

“Understanding and co-operation among nations is 
impossible without an alert and sound world opinion. 
This, in turn, is wholly dependent upon freedom of in- 
formation.” 

The resolution instructs the Economic and Social 
Council to undertake the convocation of the conference, 
in accordance with the following guiding principles: 


“The conference shall have for its purpose the formu- 
lation of its views concerning the rights, obligations and 
practices which should be included in the concept of 
the freedom of information. 


“Delegations to the conference shall include in each 
instance persons actually engaged or experienced in 
press, radio, motion pictures and other media for the 
dissemination of information. 

“The conference shall be held before the end of 1947, 
at such place as may be determined by the Economic 
and Social Council, in order to enable the Council to 
submit a report on the deliberations and recommenda- 
tions of the Conference to the next subsequent regular 
session of the General Assembly.” 

In the general discussion prior to unanimous adop- 
tion of the Philippine resolution, the Chairman, Sir 
Carl Berendson of New Zealand, noted that the United 
Nations is committed to major responsibility as regards 
freedom of information. While the source of this com- 
mitment is the Charter, it is also cited as such in the 
resolution of the Economic and Social Council estab- 
lishing the Commission on Human Rights and empower- 
ing it to establish a Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press. Sir Carl stated that the 
present obstacles to freedom of information are chiefly 
of a political and economic nature, which only 
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the United Nations, acting through the Council, is 
competent to solve. 

Sir Car! noted the position of UNESCO, as given in a 
press report. While concerned with the problem of mass 
media of communication, UNESCO would participate 
in such a conference as the Philippine resolution calls 
for, but would refrain from sponsoring it. Two reasons 
were given: first, the problem is largely political, and 
second, the U.S.S.R. is not yet a member of UNESCO. 

All the delegates supported the proposal. Some had 
additional comments to make on what the conference 
should do. Frank Beswick of the United Kingdom sub- 
mitted four points for consideration as_ practical 
objectives: 

1. Promotion of the widest and freest possible ex- 
change of incoming and outgoing news, without govern- 
ment censorship in times of peace. 

2. Extension to bona fide press, film and radio cor- 
respondents, without discrimination, of all reasonable 
facilities to travel and reside in the respective territories 
of the signatory governments, with complete freedom 
to carry on their activities and with equal access to all 
sources of news. 

3. Extension, within their respective territories and 
without discrimination, of the freest and widest possible 
opportunities for the distribution of news by bona fide 
news services. 

4. Extension of access to available communication 
facilities to bona fide correspondents and news agencies 
without discrimination as to nationality. 


He also suggested that the conference might consider 
recommendations which have been made by the Court 
of Honor for journalists at The Hague, and that it 
should draw up a code of conduct for journalists and 
other professionals engaged in distribution of news. 


Mrs. Amanda Labarca of Chile suggested a fifth prac- 
tical objective for the conference, to the effect that the 
conference should take steps to prevent discrimination 
in the press against any countries or regions of the 
world. Victor Khouri of Lebanon supported this sug- 
gestion. 

Frank Anthony of India, while welcoming the spirit 
which animated the proposal, doubted that such a con- 
ference would have any real value. He accepted the 
principle that the gathering of news should be done 
without restriction, if it means that news can be ob- 
tained without any restriction which a government is in 
4 position to impose. The unfettered transmission of 
news raises a question of policy. Mr. Anthony thought 
that the Philippine proposal overlooked the difference 
in various countries of systems of transmitting news. 
He noted that in India, for example. communication 
facilities are available to all on a purely commercial 
basis and according to priority of applications; 
whereas in the United States, communication systems 
are not state-owned, and the signature of the United 
States Government subscribing to such a principle 
would have no practical meaning. 
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Instead of calling a conference of freedom of infor- 
mation, Mr. Anthony thought that a more practical pro- 
cedure would be for each government represented in 
the General Assembly to ascertain the views of the press 
of its own country, on the basis of the principles put 
forward by the Philippine delegation, and, if necessary. 
attach press experts to its delegation. Thus, he believed 
that the matter could be more appropriately discussed 
and decided in the General Assembly than in a 
conference. 


The representative of the U.S.S.R., Fedor Gusev. 
noted the importance of the question of freedom of the 
press, and stated that the problem merits thorough 
consideration. If the press wants to achieve truth in 
its statements, the press should be organized, Mr. 
Gusev said, and it must reveal and denounce the fol- 
lowers of fascism, war-mongers and _ international 
slanderers. The main task of the press is the establish- 
ment of a basis for international co-operation to 
achieve peace and security. 


The Soviet representative believed that the proposed 
conference should include not only the owners of the 
press, but also writers and journalists, having equal 
voice. 

Mr. Gusev stated that his delegation had endorsed 
the original Philippine resolution, submitted in Lon- 
don, which would have limited the proposed confer- 
ence to the press. His delegation believed that separate 
conferences should be held to deal with problems of 
films and radio. because it would be necessary to con- 
sider the specific problems of those fields independently. 


The representatives who commented on the proposed 
resolution all announced that they would not oppose it. 
and no amendments were submitted. When put to a 
vote, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 


UNRRA’s Social Welfare functions 


The Committee also considered the report and 
recommendations of the Secretary-General on the as- 
sumption by the United Nations of the advisory social 
welfare functions of UNRRA. Not included in this 
report is UNRRA’s work among displaced persons. 
After discussion, the committee sent the report to a 
sub-committee to formulate a resolution. By the begin- 
ning of this week, the sub-committee had agreed 
unanimously to the principle that the United Nations 
should assume these functions. Still before the sub- 
committee, however, is consideration of how these 


functions should be fulfilled. 


This item is on the agenda of the General Assembly 
as a result of a resolution passed by the Economic and 
Social Council on October 1. The Council requested 
the Secretary-General to consult with UNRRA and 
make such recommendations as he deemed necessary 
to assist in reaching a conclusion on measures required 





by the United Nations to assume UNRRA’s social wel- 
fare responsibilities. He was requested to submit 
recommendations to the General Assembly on matters 
requiring its authorization, and on the financial pro- 
visions. He was also asked to report to the first session 
of the Social Commission on action taken. 


UNRRA has furnished personnel to serve as con- 
sultants to national authorities in the restoration and 
development of permanent social welfare programs, has 
made information available to governments concerning 
many phases of relief and rehabilitation, and has been 
active in co-ordinating voluntary organizations. All 
of these welfare services have required the use of wel- 
fare specialists. UNRRA has had no regular program 
of social welfare work for the countries which it has 
aided, All the recipient countries have carried on their 
own social welfare programs, using UNRRA foods, 
textiles, and medical ‘equipment, and financing the pro- 
grams partly from the proceeds of sales of other 
UNRRA supplies. UNRRA sent social welfare person- 
nel only to the countries which requested them. In 
some countries, one or two UNRRA social welfare 
specialists have given the governments advice on a 
policy level. In others, large sccial welfare divisions 
have been maintained, which have supervised relief 
activities and trained national social welfare personnel 
in co-operation with the local authorities. Still others 
which carry on social welfare activities with the use 
of UNRRA supplies have not asked UNRRA to lend 


them specialists. 


Aid given by UNRRA falls into five broad categories 
of distinct activities: child welfare; training of social 
welfare personnel; restoration of social welfare or- 
ganizations and institutions; rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped, and co-ordination of the 
activities of voluntary organizations. 

The Secretary-General has recommended a budget 
for the current calendar year of $894,239, more than 
half of which would be used to retain 51 experts, avail- 
able on call to governments in need. His report states 
that of real value would be the maintenance of the 
UNRRA system of fellowships to facilitate the training 
of specialists from recipient countries, 


Another phase of the UNRRA program which the 
Secretary-General believes should be continued is that 
of providing material for demonstration and technical 
training, including provision of such items as artificial 
limbs, an important aspect in rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled. 


Children’s Emergency Fund 


The second item referred to the sub-committee was 
the Secretary-General’s draft resolution on the estab- 
lishment of an International Children’s Emergency 
Fund to be used for the benefit of children and ado- 
Jescents of countries which were the victims of aggres- 
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sion. No action had been taken by the sub-committee 
by the beginning of this week. 


The original proposal was made by UNRRA last 
August, and in its resolution on the subject the 
Economic and Social Council recommended to the 
General Assembly that it arrange for creation of the 
Fund, to be subject to the Council’s control. The Coun. 
cil proposes that the Fund consist of any assets made 
available by UNRRA, and of voluntary contributions 
made available by governments, voluntary organiza. 
tions, individuals and other sources. 


The Secretary-General’s draft resolution, drawn up 
in consultation with the Director-General of UNRRA, 
the President of the Economic and Social Council and 
the UNRRA standing Committee on the Rehabilita- 
tion of Children and Adolescents, calls for an Executive 
Board to establish operating policies, and of an Ex. 
ecutive Director to administer the Fund. 


The Secretary-General suggests that the Board con- 
sist of representatives of the following countries: 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Norway, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the United States, 
He suggests that the Executive Director be appointed 
by the Secretary-General, in consultation with the 
Board. Staff and facilities would be provided the 
Board by the Secretary-General. 


Refugee debate 


In six meetings last week. the Third Committee con- 
tinued its article-by-article debate on the draft consti- 
tution of the International Refugee Organization. By 
the beginning of this week 14 meetings in all had been 
held on the refugee question. Of 73 amendments pro- 
posed and now before the Committee. 22 have thus far 
been disposed of, leaving 51 still to be reviewed. 


Last week’s debates on the amendments reflected 
the same differences of opinion which have persisted 
throughout the long effort on the part of several com- 
mittees. of the Economic and Social Council, and of 
the General Assembly itself, to find a solution to the 
urgent problem of refugees. The proposed IRO would 
undertake such repatriation and resettlement functions 
as are assigned to it, and also would assume both 
UNRRA’s functions for refugees and displaced persons 
and the responsibilities for their care and maintenance, 
now exercised by the military authorities. 


On November 19. the Committee began to work 
through the amendments to Annex I of the draft docu- 
ment, which contains the definitions of the terms 
“refugee” and “displaced person” as well as an exposi- 
tion of the general principles which would govern the 
IRO. In the course of the 14 meetings on the refugee 
problem, the Committee has completed consideration 
of the Preamble and the first paragraph (Mandate) of 
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the draft constitution, but has not yet completed the 
amendments to the Annex. Still before it for review are 
amendments to 16 of the 17 paragraphs of the con- 
stitution (one of which refers to the voluminous 
budget. which must be reviewed by the Third and Fifth 


Wien the United Nations, in Article 55 of the Char- 
ter, agreed to promote “higher standards of living, full 
employment and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development,” it extended the principle 
of international co-operation into new and partially 
unexplored fields. 


After the first World War, the League of Nations 
had taken a few steps in the same direction. The 
League endeavored to encourage social welfare protec- 
tion for certain of the more defenseless elements of 
society. It worked to eliminate the so-called “white 
slave” traffic in women and children, for example, 
adopted the Geneva Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child and carried out studies of various aspects of child 
welfare. 


The International Labour Organisation, founded at 
the same time as the League, went further. It at- 
tempted to construct an International Labour Code, to 
protect workers from exploitation and to set up stand- 
ards of social insurance. The Code was made up of 
Conventions approved by international conferences 
with government-worker-employer representation and 
submitted to the member governments for ratification 
and embodiment in national legislation. By 1939, 63 
ILO Conventions covered all the more important aspects 
of labor and social legislation. While no single coun- 
try had ratified more than half of them, the Director 
of the ILO considered that: “In addition to the direct 
influence which Conventions exercise when they are rati- 
fied and embodied in national legislation, there can be 
little doubt that they exercise an indirect influence. 
Their existence sets up a standard which public opinion 
gradually tends to accept as normal; and one result 
of this is that they tend to act as a check on any ten- 
dency to allow conditions of work to be depressed below 
that level in times of difficulty.” (Report of the Di- 
rector, June 1939.) 


The 1929 crisis 


The world economic crisis beginning in 1929 im- 
pelled the ILO to broaden its functions. The crisis and 
the resulting high unemployment in the industrialized 
states caused breakdowns of protective social legisla- 
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Toward Better Standards of Living 


Evolution of international social co-operation 





Committees jointly) ; the resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council on the refugee question; proposals 
on the interim measures required prior to the entrance 
into operation of the IRO; and the establishment of a 
preparatory commission for the [RO. 






tion and social insurance plans. It became obvious that 
an International Labour Code was not an adequate 
solution for world social problems. Too many coun- 
tries had no means to put such a code into effect. In 
his 1941 report, the Acting Director of the ILO com- 
mented: “. . . the conclusion which has steadily emerged 
from nearly twenty years’ experience is that labor legis- 
lation in the old narrow sense is only a very partial 
remedy for the social evils which the International La- 
bour Organisation was created to combat.” 


The ILO began to study social questions not exclu- 
sively related to the protection of labor, such as nutri- 
tion and housing. It entered the economic field by mak- 
ing detailed recommendations for public works projects 
as remedies for unemployment. It initiated regional 
labor conferences and conferences on the problems of 
specific industries. It began to send advisers in response 
to requests from individual countries to assist in draft- 
ing labor legislation and working out the actuarial de- 
tails of social insurance plans. 


Effect of the war 


World War II temporarily paralyzed the limited so- 
cial activities of the League and the ILO, but at the 
same time it gave a new impetus to the idea of inter- 
national co-operation to improve the living conditions 
of all peoples. It forced men to appreciate what huge 
intellectual, technical, and material resources were now 
in the grasp of the human race, and to realize that they 
were being impoverished and oppressed by means of the 
very scientific discoveries and methods of mass pro- 
duction which could bring them plenty and security. 
Their leaders spurred them to greater war efforts by 
promising that after victory these resources would be 
devoted to giving them a fuller and happier life. 

The Charter of the United Nations confirmed these 
promises. It held out hope of international aid for the 
countries and non-self-governing territories whose level 
of production is too low to provide an adequate living 
standard for their peoples. 

The disorganization caused by the-war made inter- 
national protection of the welfare of special groups and 
international agreement on standards of labor and 
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social legislation even more essential than before. but 
it was now clear that these types of protection were not 
enough. The Charter envisaged action to eliminate the 
causes of social ills as well as to mitigate their effects, 
and recognized that such action would contribute to 
“the creation of conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations.” The creation of the Economic and 
Social Council and the Specialized Agencies are steps 
toward the implementation of this new concept of inter- 
national co-operation. 

The Temporary Social Commission, which the Coun- 
cil created to study methods of carrying on the League’s 
activities in the social field and additional measures 
needed to carry out the mandate of the Charter, re- 
ported last May that “. . . social policy must be in- 
timately connected with the life of the whole community 
and not only with particular sections of it and that its 
object should be to ensure to all a satisfactory basis of 
living. In other words. the essential element of social 
policy is the standard of living. The standard to be at- 
tained is the well-being of all members of the com- 
munity so as to enable each one to develop his person- 
ality, in accordance with the needs of the community, 
and at the same time to enjoy. from youth to old age. 
as full a life as may be possible.” 

The report added that “social policy is closely bound 
up with economic policy,” and quoted the words of 
President Roosevelt: “In national as in international 
affairs, economic policy can no longer be an end in 
itself; it is merely a means for achieving social objec- 
tives.” 


The specialized agencies and social policy 


During the same period, conferences of FAQ, 
ILO, WHO and UNESCO further expanded and inter- 
preted the Charter’s general statement of policy. These 
organizations declared the need for an international 
social policy directed toward raising standards of liv- 
ing. They recognized that peace could not be firmly 
based while two-thirds of the people of the world are 
“ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed” and nearly as many 
barred from the great advances in human knowledge by 
illiteracy. They agreed that the goal could not be 
reached by isolated work in one or two fields; that a 
concerted attack on the problem through all the factors 
which influence the life of man would be necessary. 

The Constitution of the World Health Organization, 
for example, declares: 

“Health is a state of complete physical, mental and 
social well-being and not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity. 

“The enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of 
health is one of the fundamental rights of every human 
being without distinction of race, religion, political be- 
lief, economic or social condition. 


“The health of all peoples is fundamental to the 











attainment of peace and security and is dependent upon 
the fullest co-operation of individual and states.” 

Health, by the above definition, is synonymous with 
the enjoyment of a satisfactory living standard. Ade. 
quate nutrition, housing, clothing, and recreation are 
as necessary for its attainment as medical care and sani- 
tation. Behind these social measures there would have 
to be a high level of production and an equitable dis- 
tribution of goods and services. 

The ILO. the oldest of the specialized agencies, had 
already endorsed a new and bold policy in its Phila- 
delphia Charter of 1944: 

‘a. all human beings, irrespective of race, creed, or 
sex, have the right to pursue both their material well- 
being and their spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity. of economic security and equal 
opportunity ; 

“b. the attainment of the conditions in which this 
shall be possible must constitute the central aim of na- 
tional and international policy; 

“c. all national and international policies and 
measures, in particular those of an economic and finan- 
cial character, should be judged in this light and ac- 
cepted only insofar as they may be held to promote and 
not to hinder the achievement of this fundamental 
objective; 

“d. itis a responsibility of the International Labour 
Organisation to examine and consider all international 
economic and financial policies and measures in the 
light of this fundamental objective.” 

The difficulties which must be conquered before the 
goals outlined in the above statements can be attained 
are immense. For most of the factors which make up 
standards of living there are not even reliable data as 
to world needs. One specialized agency, the FAO, how- 
ever, has already published a survey of world shortages 
in nutrition. in the late 1930’s, according to this survey. 
during a “normal” period before World War II had 
cut into food production and disrupted distribution, 
about half the world’s population was seriously under- 
nourished, consuming less than 2,250 calories per 
caput daily. About one-sixth were surviving at a mar- 
ginal level of nutrition (between 2,250 and 2,750 calo- 
ries daily). Less than a third could obtain high-calorie 
diets. The survey stated that poverty was the chief 
cause of malnutrition. All the countries in which the 
consumption of calories per caput was less than 2,250 
a day were countries in which the average per caput 
income was less than the U. S. $100 a year. 

Surveys have yet to be made to establish how far 
world housing, clothing, medical facilities, and educa- 
tion fall short of human needs. 

The United Nations and the specialized agencies have 
hardly had time to begin to translate into practice their 
unanimous endorsement of social policies directed 
toward raising standards of living. They now face the 
problem of devising and applying measures which are 
both feasible and constructive in the present stage of 
international organization. 
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U. N.’s social organization 


The Social Commission and the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission, which were set up by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its second session, are 
authorized by their terms of reference to advise the 
Council on policies designed to promote higher stand- 
ards of living. Under their direction the Departments 
of Social and Economic Affairs of the Secretariat will 
work out the details and administer the application of 
United Nations policy. 


How are they to carry out this complex and highly 
important task? They will need the co-operation not 
only of the Specialized Agencies but of the labor and 
social welfare departments of Member governments, of 
a multitude of private educational and philanthropic 
foundations, trade unions, co-operatives, and farmers’ 
associations which have been struggling in partial iso- 
lation with separate aspects of the standard of living 
problem. These organizations possess a rich fund of 
unco-ordinated experience, technical facilities, and 
trained personnel. Most of them are eager to inte- 
grate their activities with those of organizations work- 
ing in related fields. 


Countries needing international aid 


No country in the world today can boast that the 
living standards of all sections of its people are satis- 
factory. All can learn something from what their 
neighbors have done to remedy social evils. There 
are two categories of countries, however, which ur- 
gently need international assistance, according to the 
report of the Temporary Social Commission. Their 
peoples were described in this report as follows: “At 
least half the peoples of the world are living—by no 
fault of their own—under such poor and inadequate 
conditions that they cannot, out of their own scanty 
resources, achieve decent standards of living.” 


The first category which the Temporary Commission 
cited are those in which poverty has been brought 
about by war devastation. Their first objective is ot 
return to their pre-war standards as a basis for further 
gains. 








The second category includes many of the Asiatic. 
African, and Latin American countries and territories, 
in which most of the people lived on a miserable sub- 
sistence standard even in so-called “normal” times. 
These countries do not really lack resources, If that 
were true, they could improve their standards only by 
some kind of permanent dole from the wealthier 
powers. They are, however. unable to make use of 
their potential resources, material and human. Their 
peasants and workers are too much handicapped by 
undernourishment, illiteracy, and endemic disease to 
take advantage of modern industrial and agricultural 
techniques. Many of these countries are making great 
efforts to raise the standard of living, and some have 
achieved considerable progress in recent years. But 
international support is urgently needed in order to 
bring about adequate improvement. They lack trained 
personnel. The Temporary Commission believed that 
these countries must be helped themselves, and that the 
most advanced techniques which the world has devel- 
oped must be made available to them, not piecemeal. 
but so integrated as to enable them to solve the whc!e 
indivisible problem. 


Co-ordinated planning not new 


Co-ordinated social and economic planning to raise 
the status of underdeveloped regions within states is not 
a new or untried idea. The U.S.S.R. in particular has 
carried out plans of this type on the largest scale and 
under severe handicaps. A good example of such plan- 
ning is the Tennessee Valley Authority in the United 
States, which began as a project for increasing electric 
power and has been used to raise the standard of living 
in a number of ways. The work of the United States 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, which has undertaken 
as one of its tasks that of aiding the Latin American 
republics to improve their health services and food 
supplies, also deserves close study. These examples, 
as well as a number of unaided programs carried out 
by several small countries, will help the organs of the 
United Nations find out what to do and what to avoid, 
and studies on these programs are being scheduled by 
the Secretariat to assist the two newly-formed Commis- 
sions in their work. 








Committee Examines Trusteeship Agreements 


New Zealand and Australian drafts scrutinized 


2 

S 2B-ComMitTEE 1 of the Fourth Committee began its 
third meeting on November 20 by accepting the 
method of procedure outlined in a memorandum pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. Under this, each trusteeship 
agreement will have a preliminary examination, when 
«questions will be raised by representatives concerning 
the meaning and interpretation of the articles, and an- 
swers made by the representative submitting the agree- 
ment. Suggested modifications will then be submitted 
in writing not more than twenty-four hours after this 
preliminary examination. A final article-by-article ex- 
amination of the agreement will follow, when decisions 
will be taken on the text. As regards the Indian pro- 
posal—that as a rule the administering authority 
should be the United Nations itself—the Sub-Commit- 
tee will take a decision on the general principle in- 
volved after it has completed examination of all the 
eight trusteeship agreements before it. Meantime India 
will be free to propose any specific modifications to the 
draft trusteeship agreements. 


The Sub-Committee then proceeded with its exami- 
nation of the New Zealand draft agreement for West- 
ern Samoa. As regards Article III of the agreement 
which provides that the territory shall be adminis- 
tered as “an integral part of New Zealand,” Mr. 
Menon (India) and Mr. Novikov (U.S.S.R.) ques- 
tioned whether it was necessary to use the wording 
of the mandate, and maintained that this wording 
was inconsistent with the Charter since it allowed for 
the possible annexation of the territory. Sir Carl 
Berendsen (New Zealand) declared that his country 
did not claim that Western Samoa was an integral 
part of New Zealand. 


Additional principles 


Referring to Article IV of the agreement, which 
provides for the administration of the -territory in 
accordance with the basic principles of the trustee- 
ship system, as expressed in Article 76 of the Char- 
ter, Mr. Blom (Netherlands) suggested that this 
should also contain those additional basic principles 
listed in Chapter XI of the Charter, relating to non- 
self-governing territories, and instanced the concept 
that the interests of the inhabitants were paramount. 
the provision ensuring due respect for the culture of 
the non-self-governing peoples, their just treatment 
and protection against abuses, and also the principle 
of good neighbourliness. 


In reply to a question by Mr. Liu (China) Sir 
Carl Berendsen said that it was not considered 
necessary to add “narcotic drugs” to the list of items 
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to be controlled by the administering authority. since 
Western Samoa was already subject to international 
conventions on this subject. And in reply to a further 
question from the Chinese representative he stated 
that international conventions accepted by New Zea- 
land were not automatically applicable to the terri- 
tory, since New Zealand’s statutes were applicable 
to Western Samoa only when expressly so provided, 
Except for the town of Apia, he stated, in reply to 
other questions, permanent alienation of land to non- 
natives was impossible. and he assured the Chinese 
representative that immigration would be controlled 
only on the basis of the welfare of the territery. 


The Indian representative. Mr. Krishna Menon, 
raised several questions on the article relating to the 
establishment of bases and the enlistment of volun- 
teer forces. He asked if the establishment of military 
bases should not be subject to the control of the Secu- 
rity Council; if there would be racial discrimination 
in the enlistment of volunteer forces; how could it 
be ensured that the people of Samoa would have the 
capacity to administer their own armed forces when 
the time came for their independence. Sir Carl Berend- 
sen in reply said that insofar as there would be armed 
forces there would be no discrimination, but main- 
tained that decisions regarding the establishment of 
military bases must be left to the discretion of the 
administering authority which was responsible for the 
local defence of the territory. The Soviet representa- 
tive. Mr. Novikov, maintained that the paragraphs 
referring to the establishment of bases, the employ- 
ment of armed forces in the territory and the general 
paragraph providing for the maintenance of peace 
and security and defence should be read in conjunc- 
tion with the provisions of the Charter concerning 
strategic areas, an interpretation with which the New 
Zealand representative disagreed. New Zealand had 
no wish, he said, to establish a strategic area subject 
to the Security Council but to fulfill its obligations 
as an administering authority under the Charter. 


Additions suggested 


Certain additions were suggested to the draft agree- 
ment by the Indian representative: that a tentative 
time limit be set for the attainment of Samoan inde- 
pendence; that a time be set for the automatic re- 
vision of the agreement; that an article providing 
for immigration without discrimination should be in- 
cluded; that an article should be included defining 
the nationality of the inhabitants of the territory. The 
New Zealand representative felt that the fixing of a 
time limit would be impractical, and that the agree- 
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ment once approved should not be subject to frequent 
revision. A special provision on immigration was, he 
thought, in view of the terms of the Charter, un- 
necessary. As regards nationality he thought this 
problem was incapable of solution. 


The Sub-Committee then proceeded to a prelimi- 
nary examination of the Australian draft agreement 
for New Guinea. 


In presenting the agreement, Professor K. H. Bailey, 
the Australian representative, explained that it had not 
been thought necessary to repeat or paraphrase the trus- 
teeship provisions of the Charter, since the Australian 
Government undertook in Article III of the draft 
agreement to administer the territory in accordance 
with the Charter’s provisions. He further drew atten- 
tion to the individual circumstances of the territory, 
the people of which, he said, were at a Stone Age level 
of civilization. The Indian and Mexican representa- 
tives, however, felt that certain specific references to 
the obligations under the Charter should be included. 


As in the case of the New Zealand agreement criti- 
cism was voiced of the article providing that the terri- 
tory should be administered “as if it were an integral 
part of Australia.” Mr. Bailey agreed with the United 
States interpretation that this article was subject to the 
overriding obligation to administer the territory in 
accordance with the terms of the Charter, but felt some 
difficulty in adopting the suggestion that the wording 
be deleted. He disagreed with the contention of the 
Mexican representative that the wording of all agree- 
ments on this point should be the same. In reply to the 
Indian representative, who raised the question of 
Australia’s discriminatory legislation concerning immi- 
gration, Mr. Bailey said that immigration into New 
Guinea would be controlled in the interest of the inhabi- 
tanis of the trust territory; in the past strict equality 
had been maintained among the nationals of outside 
states, including Australia. The Yugoslav representa- 
tive, Mr. Vlahov, inquired why there was no mention 
in the agreement of the role of the people of the terri- 
tory, and asked what was the future policy of Australia 
concerning the people and their participation in the 
administration of the territory. 


Union with other territories 


Considerable criticism was voiced of Article V of the 
agreement providing that the administering authority 
should be at liberty to bring the territory into a cus- 
toms, fiscal or administrative union or federation with 
other dependent territories and.to establish common 
services between them, if in its opinion this would be in 
the interests of the territory and not inconsistent with 
the basic objectives of the trusteeship system. 


The Indian, U.S.S.R. and Yugoslav representatives 
felt that such a union might not be in the interests of 
the people of the territory, and might bring New Guinea 
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into a sphere of colonial rule. The United States repre- 
sentative, Mr. Dulles, and the Chinese representative. 
Mr. Liu, thought that the insertion of the words 
“in its opinion” seemed to rule out intervention by the 
Trusteeship Council in case of abuse. Professor Bailey 
said that the provision would be applied only in the 
interest of the territory, which might not be benefitted 
if administered in isolation from other territories hav- 
ing similar conditions, and that the administraton 
would be subject to the supervision of the Trusteeship 
Council. In reply to Mr. Liu (China) he said 
that the Australian Government had in mind bringing 
New Guinea into union with Papua, the people of which 
were at approximately the same stage of development. 


The Belgian representative, Mr. Ryckmans, stated 
that a similar clause had been found beneficial in the 
case of the mandate for Ruanda-Urundi. 


In answer to points raised by the Indian representa- 
tive, Professor Bailey said that the agreement contained 
no mention of slavery or slave trading because it did not 
exist in New Guinea, and it had been thought undesir- 
able to imply its existence. He maintained that the 
preservation of the indigenous peoples was covered by 
Article 76 of the Charter which would need to be im- 
plemented in administrative policy. The representative 
of Iraq, Mr. Mahmud also felt that more provision 
should have been made for furthering the political and 
educational development of the peoples of the territory. 
as had been done in the agreement for Western Samoa. 
Professor Bailey replied that New Guinea was not 
nearly so advanced as Western Samoa, and it would be 
unrealistic to include such provisions at this stage. 


Greater elaboration suggested 


The Chinese representative, Mr. Liu, felt that 
the agreement required greater elaboration. Greater 
protection was needed in view of the primitive nature 
of the people, and he instanced the absence of a pro- 
vision concerning the alienation of native lands. Also, 
there was little provision concerning the interests of 
other nations and their nationals. 


The U.S.S.R. representative, Mr. Stein, also thought 
that since the people of New Guinea were in a most 
backward condition, greater efforts should be made for 
their advancement. Provisions should be included in 
the agreement for the educational, cultural and other 
needs of the population, with a view to promoting local 
self-government, and for guaranteeing individual liber- 
ties. The article providing for measures to be taken by 
the administering authority for the defence of the terri- 
tory and the maintenance of international peace and 
security should specify that this was only in accordance 
with the applicable Articles of the Charter. 


In reply, Professor Bailey reiterated that if specific 
obligations under the Charter were not mentioned in 
the agreement it was because they were covered by the 
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general acceptance of the Charter’s obligations. The 
Trusteeship Council could request from Australia a de- 
tailed statement of the laws concerning land, and other 
matters affecting native welfare. Clauses which might 
apply to other mandated territories would be unreal if 
applied to New Guinea, but Australia would expedite 
as far as was possible the country’s advance towards 
self-government. 


New Zealand statement 


The Sub-Committee then returned to the considera- 
tion of the New Zealand agreement for Western Samoa, 
in order to examine it article by article. The New Zea- 
land representative made a statement emphasizing that 
the draft agreement was the fruit of long and careful 
consideration by people thoroughly familiar with the 
problems and conditions of Western Samoa, and had 
been submitted solely because New Zealand considered 
it had a duty to bring Western Samoa under trustee- 
ship. 

The modifications submitted, he noted, fell into three 
types: trivial amendments, on which there would be no 
need to waste time; some amendments of substance to 
which New Zealand would give careful consideration if 
convinced they were worthy of consideration; amend- 
ments which were completely unacceptable such as the 
Indian proposal concerning the United Nations as the 
administering authority and the Soviet proposal that 
Western Samoa should come under the jurisdiction of 
the Security Council. In addition there were modifica- 
tions which did not only affect Western Samoa, for ex- 
ample the wording concerning administration “as an 
integral part” of the administering authority, which 
appeared in the United States draft proposal concern- 
ing the Pacific Islands. 


Finally, he said that neither the Sub-Committee, the 
Fourth Committee nor the General Assembly had the 
power to amend the draft agreement, or force New Zea- 
land to do so. New Zealand would be co-operative, but 
if the agreement were not approved she would continue 
to administer the territory as in the past. 


After a general discussion on procedure, the Com- 
mittee decided to take decisions article by article on 
the draft agreement and suggested‘ modifications to it. 


At its sixth meeting, it approved the first two articles 
of the agreement. The first article defines the geo- 
graphical extent of the trust territory and the second 
designates the government of New Zealand as the ad- 
ministering authority. 


Discussion centered round an amendment to Article 
II, proposed by the Indian delegation, which would 
have had the effect of designating the United Nations 
as the administering authority on whose behalf New 
Zealand would act as agent. 

The principle contained in the Indian amendment 
was supported by the representatives of China and 
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Iraq, but both indicated that they would abstain from 
voting because the New Zealand Government had al- 
ready indicated that the amendment was not acceptable 
to it and they did not feel the issue was one on which 
approval of the trusteeship agreement as a whole 
should be jeopardized. 


The general view expressed, however, was that to 
divide the authority between the United Nations 
and one of its Members would lead to confusion and 
ultimately result in weakening the sense of responsi- 
bility of the administering power. It was contended by 
a number of representatives that adequate provision 
was made in the Charter for overall supervision of the 
administration of trust territories by the Trusteeship 
Council. 


The United States representative stated that his 
country was in favor of the principle of international 
administration but that the United Nations had not yet 
reached a stage at which it could undertake such a task. 
He thought it better to institute such a system with 
such territories as the former Italian colonies where 
the ending of enemy authority compelled a new form of 
administration. The United Nations could not, he said, 
be an administering authority until] the Trusteeship 
Council had been set up, and the Council could not be 
set up until a sufficient number of draft agreements, 
designating a specific administering authority, had 
been approved. He hoped, however, that in the future 
the United Nations would play an increasing part in 
such administration. 


Mr. Ivor Thomas (United Kingdom). said that it 
would be most undesirable to interrupt the continuity 
of administration and recommended that the admin- 
istering powers under the League continue to admin- 
ister the territories until such time as they achieved 
self-government. 


Indian amendment modified 


In an effort to meet the objections of the New Zea- 
land Government, Mr. Krishna Menon (India), of- 
fered to delete the words in his amendment expressly 
designating the United Nations as the administering 
authority. This left the amendment stating that New 
Zealand would administer “on behalf of the United 
Nations.” 

Sir Carl Berendsen (New Zealand), said that this 
change removed the amendment from the category of 
amendments “completely unacceptable” to his Govern- 
ment, but that he was not prepared to accept it out- 
right without lengthy consideration. In the course of 
his speech he mentioned that the Samoans thought 
the agreement better than that which they had under 
the existing mandate, but admitted that they did not 
want any agreement at all because they considered 
themselves ready for self-government. He welcomed 
the fact that they felt this way as being proper to any 
proud and intelligent people. 
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After the close of the discussion Mr. Menon said 
that he would not press for a vote on his proposal as 
it was evident that he represented a minority. 


The Sub-Committee approved a Soviet modification 
to Article 11I—the Article relating to the jurisdictional 
authority of the administering power over the terri- 
tory—which has the effect of deleting the words “as 
an integral part of New Zealand” from the clause 
describing the manner in which the administrative 
and legislative powers should be exercised, and of 
stating that those powers be exercised “subject to the 
provisions of the Charter.” Two similar Indian pro- 
posals were withdrawn when the Soviet suggestion 
was accepted. 


In presenting the proposal, the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative declared that the Government of South 
Africa had based much of its argument for the an- 
nexation of South West Africa on its interpretation 
of just these words, which appeared in the mandate 
for that territory. This, he said, disproved the claims 
of those who sought to justify their inclusion on the 
grounds that the words had little meaning and re- 
ferred only to a form of administration. This posi- 
tion was strongly supported by Mr. Krishna Menon 
(India). 


The United States representative said that, although 
he did not consider that the inclusion in the agree- 
ment of the words “as an integral part of New Zea- 
land” was meant in any way to suggest that New 
Zealand claimed sovereignty over Western Samoa, the 
words nevertheless had an “unfortunate psychological 
significance” which could best be removed by their 
deletion. 


Sir Carl Berendsen (New Zealand) said he would 
accept the suggestion to make specific mention of the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter and would be 
willing to change the words, to which there was objec- 
tion, to read, “as if it were an integral part of New 
Zealand.” 


Soviet modification accepted 


The proposal was put to the vote in two parts. The 
proposed deletion was carried by 9 votes to 7, with 
one abstention. The proposed inclusion of mention 
of the Charter was carried by 11 votes to none, with 
6 abstentions. The revised text, combining both pro- 
posals, was adopted as a whole by 10 votes to 2, with 
9 abstentions. 


The Belgian representative abstained from voting 
throughout, explaining that he had done so because he 
did not consider that the Assembly had the power to 
amend draft agreements unless their terms were in di- 
rect contradiction to one or more provisions of the 
Charter. 


The Sub-Committee approved, as it stood, Article IV 
of the agreement, that relating to achievement of the 
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objectives of the trusteeship system in the territory— 
two modifications being withdrawn. Both the amend- 
ments, one submitted by the Netherlands and the other 
by the United States, aimed at including reference to 
the provisions of Chapter XI of the Charter, in addition 
to the provisions of Chapters XII and XIII. The Rap- 
porteur was instructed by the Sub-Committee to include 
in his report that it was the Sub-Committee’s opinion 
that the provisions of Chapter XI did apply to the trust 
territories. 


Development of political institutions 


Article V of the draft agreement providing for the 
development of political institutions in Western Samoa 
provoked a prolonged debate. A Byelorussian modi- 
fication proposed that the words “political institu- 
tions” be replaced by the words “democratic organs of 
representation of the people,” and that a clause be 
added to the text providing for holding consultations. 
under the direction of the Trusteeship Council, to en- 
able the inhabitants to “express themselves freely” on 
the question of their political regime. 


On the first point the Chairman proposed that the 
word “free” should be added to the text as it stood. 
the Byelorussian representative stating that this was 
acceptable to him. The New Zealand representative 
thought that this would be acceptable to his Govern- 
ment. 


On the second part of the Byelorussian proposal, 
there was more controversy, the mandatory powers 
holding that the sub-committee should not attempt to 
recommend modifications unless articles of the agree- 
ments were “unacceptable.” The New Zealand repre- 
sentative held that the article of the agreement when 
read in conjunction with the Charter provided adequate 
safeguards to ensure the development of the inhabitants 
towards self-government. The Byelorussian and Soviet 
representatives, on the other hand, maintained that 
more specific guarantees on this point should be given 
in the agreement. 


The New Zealand representative said that while his 
country had every intention of assisting the Samoans 
towards self-government, it did not think that they 
were yet ready for it, but, as had been previously 
stated, the Samoans wanted to have self-government 
immediately. In these circumstances he did not think 
it wise to include the Byelorussian proposal in the 
agreement. The matter could be taken up by the 
Trusteeship Council after it had been formed. The 
proposal was defeated, the vote being eight in favor 
and eight against with one abstention. The Byelo- 
russian representative reserved the right to raise the 
matter before the full committee. the Soviet represen- 
tative stating that he would support this. 


The article was then approved by 12 votes to none. 
with five abstentions. 





New Design for Emblem Recommended 


A REVISED emblem for the United Nations which is a 
modification of the design so far used was approved by 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee at its meeting on No- 
vember 20, The design will now be submitted to the 
General Assembly and if adopted will become the 
official insignia of the organization. 


The new design shows the same projection of the 
world map as before, but the center of the line of 
vision has been shifted. The symbol so far used has 
appeared on the Charter of the United Nations, on 
badges, decorations and documents, such as the cover 
of the Weekly Bulletin. This design first appeared in 
April 1945 at the San Francisco Conference, and was 
devised at the request of Mr. Stettinius by artists of 
the United States Office of Strategic Services. The map 
may be described as an airman’s view of the world— 
an “azimuthal equidistant projection centered on the 
North Pole, inscribed in a wreath of crossed conven- 
tionalized branches of the olive tree.” It is usually 
printed in gold on a field of smoke-blue, with all water 
areas in white. 


In the earlier design, the United States had been 
given the central position chiefly because it was there 
that the Conference was held. On the new emblem the 
vertical meridian—the center of the line of vision— 
falls on the International Date Line and the Meridian 
of Greenwich. The projection of the map previously 
extended only to the fortieth degree South Latitude, 
excluding portions of Argentina, Chile and New Zea- 
land; the new projection extends to the sixtieth degree 
South Latitude, including all lands except the antarctic 
continent. In this projection, which represents much 
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more of the ocean area of the world, the land appears 
more nearly as it is—an island dominated by the sea. 


Although very old, azimuthal projection has again 
become popular because it is in some ways more accu- 
rate for an air-minded age, its virtue being that all 
distances are true from the central point of projection. 


The map of the United Nations design, centered on 
the North Pole, could be produced from a globe by 
cutting off the portion below the thirtieth parallel 
South Latitude, and by stretching the surface out so 
that it would lie flat. The stretching would occur only 
in east-west directions. Any north-south distances 
would be true, although east-west measurements would 
be necessarily distorted. For this reason, the various 
nations appear wider than they are, but not longer. 


The new emblem was designed by the Secretariat 
and will be precisely executed for official use. If 
it is adopted by the Genera] Assembly, steps must be 
taken for legal protection against unauthorized use. In 
the Sixth Committee meeting, Dr. Ivan Kerno, As 
sistant Secretary-General for Legal Affairs, explained 
that the normal procedure would be to register the 
emblem with the commercial register of each country. 
This, he continued, would be complicated and might 
impair the prestige of the United Nations. It was there- 
fore suggested that the Assembly adopt a resolution 
affording protection to both the name “United Na- 
tious” and its emblem and seal. States Members of the 
United Nations will be requested to take such measures 
as may be necessary to prevent use by any persons or 
societies other than those upon which the United Na- 
tions confers the right. 
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Continuous 

From 7 May 
°* 14 June 
~ 25 July 


* 9 Sept. 
”" 15 Oct. 


” 23 Oct. 
”~ 28 Oct. 


- 4 Nov. 
” 14 Nov. 
” 19 Nov. 


”» 25 Nov. 


» 27 Nov. 


10 December 
1917 
14 January 


14 January 


20 January 


20 January 
20 January 


27 January 


27 January 
Zt January 
1 February 


5 February 


6 February 
12 February 


14 February 


17 February 
25 February 
28 February 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 


UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International 
Refugee Organization 


Committee on Contributions 


Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment 


General Assembly of the United Nations 
Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board 
Council of Foreign Ministers 

Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO 
UNESCO General Conference—lIst session 


Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and 


Public Works of the ILO 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Forthcoming 


Committee of Experts on Postal Matters 


Australasian Traffic Conference (IATA) 


Meeting of Governmental Experts on Passport and Frontier 
Formalities 


Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization 
Preparatory Committee 


Economic and Employment Commission 
Social Commission 


Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas (tentative) 


Commission on Human Rights 

Statistical Commission 

South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting (PICAO) 

Industrial Committee of the ILO on Petroleum Production 
and Refining 

Population Commission 

Commission on the Status of Women 


Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Deva ‘uted 
Areas—Far East Working Group 


Transport and Communications Commission 


Council NGO Committee 
Economic and Social Council—4th session 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. or 
Washington 


Interim Hq. 


London 
Interim Hq. 
Washington 
New York 
Brussels 


Paris 


Brussels 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Sydney 


Geneva 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 


(tentative) 
=— 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Australia 


Lima 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
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